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LEADING TEXT-BooKs. 
MAURY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES. 


Maury’s Elementary Geography. 





HOLMES’ 
NEw READERS. 


New First Reader. 
New Second Reader. 
New Third Reader. 
New Fourth Reader. 
New Fifth Reader. 


Maury’s Manual of Geography. 





Maury’s Revised Physical Geography. 








Gildersleeve’s 
Latin Books. 


New Latin Primer. 

Latin Grammar. 
Latin Exercise Book, Etc. 
Perrin’s Caesar's Civil War. 


VENABLE'S 
NEW ARITHMETICS. 


New Elementary Arithmetic. 
New Practical Arithmetic. 





Venable’s Algebras and Geometry. 


CLARENDON DICTIONARY. : 
ENOPLACHS tenes tnsuses | "eee ae 








TITE ** HANDY CLARENDON.” 
Largely used in New York and Brooklyn Schools, etc. 





For information concerning these and other valuable text - books, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane Street, New York. 


Porter & ((oates’ Rducational Series. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 

Duneglison’s Elementary Physiology, 

Dunglison’s School Physiology, 

The Practical Copy Books, 








Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 
Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference ¥o 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 





PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NEw ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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IF NOT. 
WHY NoT? 


Samples of the leading 
numbers for Schools and 
correspondents will be sent 
to Teachers on application. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 810 Broadway, New York. 














Leach, Shewell. & Sanborn’s 
STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathemathics. Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 
Students’ Series of Latin Classics. 

Students’ Series of English Classics. 

Brands’ Physiologies. 
Southworth & Goddard’s Composition and Grammars. 

Gilbert’s Spellers. 

Dickinson’s Civil Government. 

Steele’s Psychology. 
Morgan’s English Literature; &c., &c. 


(a Send for 1890 Catalog (upwards of 100 popular books). 








BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 
ie ; Bradbury & Emery’s Academic Algebra. 
Adopted for Use In the Y | Bradbury's Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 
i Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keeping.- 
City of Brooklyn, N. ° | Meservey’s Single and Double Entry Book-keeping. 


June 8, 1890. 


| Meservey’s Double Entry Book-keeping. 


Send for descriptive circular and introductory terms of the above and other successful text-books. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Linited, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 
Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 


i) 
Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 5A 


Send for Price Lists. 


~ Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing ali new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a 8 ootely of the products from the 


Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 


ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 


E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 





CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 


Over 1,000 new pretty designs of Landscapes, Flowers, 
Boquets, Vases, Easels, Shields, OCrescents, Juveniles, 
Bells, Scenes, Views, Fruits, Balloons, Ships Animals, 
Birds, etc, Prices for 12—size 24¢x44 inches, l0e—34 x54, 
lie—4'4 x64, 250—5'yx74, B5c. All pretty cards no 2 alike. 
Fringed Chromo Cards— with silk fringe and_ tassels, 
Brice each, 244x4% inches, 4¢;—8'¢x5'4, 6e;- 114x64, 8e;— 


6x74, 12c., no two alike Excellent for Rewards, ete. 
New School Aids—Each set contains 136 large pretty 
Chromo Excelsior, Merit, and Oredit cards. Price, S0c. 


Alphabet Cards—6”) large plain capitals, small letters 
and numerals printed on 30 cards Xinch square. 20c. 
Reading Cards—16 cards 6x9 inches, 32 pages pleasant 
new stories for First and Second Reader scholars. 12c. 
Drawing Cards—i&8 different easy drawing patterns 
on 24 cards, size 3\{x6'¢ inches, 80c;—96 patterns, 50c. 
Drawing Stencils—2) different perforated patterns of 


animals, birds, flowers, etc.,on cards 44x64 inches, 30c. 
School Reports—Arranged for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,& 6 months 
for any school, card board, 12 for 10c; paper, 12 for 5c. 
Song Book—Merry Melodies, contains 48 large pages 
best schools songs for all grades, manilla covers, Ic, 
School Speaker--1) pages best Pieces, Recitations, 
Motion Songs, for children 6 to 12, or 12to 16 years. lic. 
School Dialogues—120 pages best Dialogues for all 
kinds Entertainments, for ages 8to 12, or 12 to 16, 2c. 


School Entertainments—II6 pages best Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Charades, Concert Pieces, ete. 25c 
Teachers’ Examiner-—New edition, contains 400 pages 
and over 5,000 important Questions with Answers on all 
the different branches of school studies. It is the best 
book for teachers who wish to prepare for examination 
It will carry you through. Cloth bound. Price, $1.50. 
New Price List Chromo Reward Cards, Gift Cards, 
Gift Books, Teachers’ Books, School Supplies, and few 
samples Chromo Reward Cards free. All postpaid by 
mai U. S. postage stamps taken. Please address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO.. WARREN. PA- 
ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 
Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 









Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U, 8S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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wearing some bad fitting corset— 


BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
HOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
for Health, Eeo- 
nomy and Beauty. 
BUTTONS at front in 
stead of CLASPS, 
RinG BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off, 
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SJord-Edge Button 
Holes—won't wear out 
FIT ALL AGES 
4 Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 


RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
341 BROAOWAY. 
NEW YORK. 
& CO., CHICAGO, 
STEKN AGENTS. 


Sie i Ali 





48-22) <> (). Reed’s Card-Board Objects 


_— FOR TEACHING NUMBER. 


Qi > 
1 ge A 
. 4 S ; s shown in the illustration, this assortment of car 
fr) ye | L 5) <= rm." objects, devised by Miss E. M. Read, Principal of 
7 y 
iS “ 






. 
Ax’ 
= <) \ ¢ 
the Springfield (Mass.) Training School for Teachers, 





# ises thirty different sheets, each of which con 

( -_ tains ten ob. oot of the same kind. These sheets are 

™ ~s \ ~ Ae o> * sold by the dozen, and should always be ordered by the 
Sa) » bs 7 ‘> number given in the above cut. If, for exainple, a sheet 

i Cig » ” “yo of ten lamps _is wanted. the number 14 must be given in 
pe ~ the order. Considering the difficulty which many pro 


a) (AER Aes > t ressive primary teachers have experienced in securing 
“we BS cova, ra ) a enough objects af the right kind for their number teach- 
OS , r t >) ing, it is believed that this collection will meet with a 
= S ~ bf wv , wd , 


} prompt and wide spread appreciation fromthe pro- 


), fession 





| Price,per dozen sheets, $0.12: postage, $0.05. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ike Always mention Journal of Education.) 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Arain 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 
Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITe, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE, — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1 00. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, PURE 


ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICALS. 


CHEMICAL 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


APPARATUS. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
JOSEPH G LLOTT'S 332, 351, 1 10, and his other styles. 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 























Help for the Teacher who Cannot Draw. 


EASY THINGS TO DRAW. 


Especially Designed to Facilitate Drawing on the Blackboard. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG, Director of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, Pa. Includes 31 
full page plates, containing over 200 different subjects, drawn in the simplest manner in outline 
bound In uniyue, durable card board cover, in blue and silver. Quarto, 80 pp. Price,30 cents; to 
teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 cents extra. 


Thousand of teachers who cannot draw and yet want to ~ something on the blackboard before their 
pupils, will welcome this little book. Its design is to furnish drawings needed in school room for object 
lessons, drawing lessons, and busy work. The teacher with this in his hand can by practice put a neat pict- 
ure on the blackboard, and thus giving something for the fingers that ache for something todo. Besides 
it will help to render the school.room attractive to have these pictures in view. By copying these pict- 
tures the pupil learns to draw. The pictures are from objects that are before the child in general; they 
are of objects he reads about also. The book contains plain directions for drawing, and no one can help 
but be interested in these outlines. Even the most timid teacher will take new courage on seeing them. 
We counsel the teacher to take up this volume determined to use it—to draw, no matter how poorly; to 
keep on, day after day. Believing with the author, that all can learn to draw, we think it is not too much 
to say, all can produce as good pictures as these. 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0,, Educational Publishers, {74So'wonceamavenee Seiki co. 
THE 1890--91 EDITION 


— or — 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography. 


Will be Ready Sept. ist. 





Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to date. 





The News of the Year will be the special added feature of this new edition. It will 
contain all the important geographical news of the year, including OPENING OF THE SIOUX RESERVA- 
TION (with maps); THE New States (with maps) ; THE BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A 
LIFE OF STANLEY ; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR; THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL (with map); FOREIGN Possessions IN AFRICA (with map) , and many other topics, cov- 
ering the whole range of geographical developments and discoveries for the twelve months ending 
August, 1890. 
Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. Sent prepaid. 
Write for introduction rates. 
News of the Year, published in pamphlet form; price, 20 cents. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Imported Photographs Drawing Tables 


from Europe,to illustrate 
FOR 


arepecieg?. st lesery, 
rehitecture, and Art , 
. 8 lal attention iven SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c, 
© furnishing schools Manufact’d by 
For further information 
R. E. KIDDER, 

86 Hermon S8t., Worcester, Mass. 

ta Send for circular. 











26 Seventh St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 








GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
8 Somerset 8t., BOSTON, 
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Wonders 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its origina) 
color, promoting a new growth, prevent- 
ing the hair from falling, keeping it soft 
silky, and abundant, and the scalp coo] 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors, 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. | 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when I 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.’ — Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Some time ago my wife’s hair began to 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. I am ready to certify to this 
statement before a justice cf the peace.’’— 
H. Hulscbus, Lewisburgh, Iowa. 

“Soro ycars ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fovcr, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. I then tried, successively, 
several articles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy I applied 
was Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks. I think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was necessary as arestorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose. I believe Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
any similar preparation now on the market.” 
—Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. . 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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ESTEY ORGAN CO, | 
59 Tremont Street, | 
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CHARACTERS $ f 


V KTALOGUE Pren 45; 


pore MFG Co 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, 4. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826- 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for bared 


‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 
WARRANTED. Catel 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cloclanstl o 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y- 
COLLEG 
ACADEMY 


and SDEMY BELLS. 























A. M_ LUMBARD, 
uRwW YORE. 


KINDERGARTEN wits jets 


800 SONGS fora & vent stamp. Bons & Tours. Coos, 
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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
IN EXILE. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 
O restless Thought, why dost thou sadly roam 
The avenues of Mind, like one bereft 
Of sweet companionship of love and home ? 
What fatefal spell hath thee in exile left ? 


Then Thought made answer : ‘‘ Once I dwelt elate, 
Upon a throne, robed in the garb of kings, 

But dizzied fell. Now to my lost estate 
I strive to climb, for Thought has lost his wings.”’ 


Alas, poor wanderer, hast thou not guessed 

This Haste, with whom those runnest to and fro, 
Unseen doth clip thy wings? An idle quest 

This vagrant leads thee on. Dost thou not know ? 


Where Patience nursed by Solitude doth dwell, 
With her, O Thought, abide all heavenly things. 
Rest there a while within her hallowed cell, 
And Thought shall have again his pluméd wings. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Dr. J. P. Gorpy, Athens, Ga.: Attention is as con- 
tagious as small pox. 

Supt. James MacAuister, Philadelphia: Execu- 
tive ability, tact, energy, are just as essential as profes- 


sional knowledge. 


Karr Fizip: People who do nothing, as a rule, know 
nothing, and never have time to be of use to anybody, 
not even themselves. 


The Globe (St. John, N. B.): The English language 
is the language of this continent, and promises to be the 
great language of the world. 


Chicago Herald: Language teaching should begin 
orally as soon as the child is old enough to learn, and 
should be persisted in until the last hour of school days. 


Principat GrorGe E. Harpy, New York City: The 
legitimate work of the school must be the formation of 
character, plus as much mental culture as may be possible. 


Henry Sasin, Jowa: Entire, absolute, essential free- 
dom in thinking, in choosing, in acting, is necessary to 
success in teaching. This freedom embraces the taught 
as much as the teacher. 


Surr. W. S. Eversoie, Wooster, Ohio: The new 
teacher begins her work with an enthusiasm too fervent 
to last. Its decline should be more than compensated by 
a mastery of rational methods. 


Schenectady (N. Y.) Union: The school curiculum 
of to-day is too wide and diffusive. The attention of the 
scholar is not sufficiently concentrated to enable him to 
master thoroughly the subjects of greatest importance. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation: That Greek is the primitive expression of that 
nation which gave us the forms of art and science is suf- 
ficient reason why we are required to study it for a time, 
in order to understand that strand in our civilization. 


Principat M. D. Muaan, St. Louis: Three fourths 
of the time spent in teaching grammar in all public 
schools is a complete loss, except in rare instances where 
the teacher has the knowledge, the genius, and the enter- 
prise to throw away the textbook and go it alone. A 





child can get a good practical knowledge of our language 


in a year or two. 








NOT YET DEAD ARE ALL THE ARNOLDS 
AND PHILBRICKS. 


BY A PUPIL AND SUBSEQUENT ASSOCIATE TEACHER. 

I was much interested in an article that recently appeared 
in a Boston daily. It lamented the fact that the teacher’s 
profession was degenerating, and that there were no more 
Arnolds, Manns, and Philbricks. Henry Ward Beecher 
approved of the same when he wrote: “The power of 
personal influence is seen where a great nature is master 
in a school, like him of Rugby, who died and left no 
successor.”” Iam not in sympathy with the pessimistic 
idea that the world is growing worse instead of better. 
Good and great men are seldom appreciated by their co- 
temporaries. But if they will only oblige us by dying, 
how quickly will their praise be wafted from shore to 
shore. 


‘* Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird is flown.’’ 


May I introduce to you a teacher of to-day who pos- 
sesses many qualifications of the celebrated Arnold of 
Ragby combined with those of Philbrick of Boston? 
You will find him filling the responsible position of presi- 
dent of a state normal school in one of the grandest com- 
monwealths in our Union. A man of fine personal appear- 
ance, courtly and polished, he would be selected from a 
crowd as one far above the average. ‘‘ Summer seems to 
shine out of his soul and make summer for others.” He 
scatters blessings around him as silently and as generously 
as the humble mignonette, whose blossom is seldom noticed, 
yet whose sweet perfume wins our love. Kind speech, 
gentle manners, loving heart, noble mind, fine brain, all 
unite in him to make an ideal teacher. A spiritual trinity 
of love, earnestness, and devotion presides over all his 
work. The dignity of his profession ever inspires his 
utmost endeavor. 

It was said of Herder that he never sacrificed at the 
altar of the muses except in white garments; thus sacred 
does this president hold his profession and conforms to 
the following ideas: ‘‘ The college president ought to be 
a great man, a sort of specimen, something for the boys 
to remember as a pattern of a man.” I cannot think of 
a qualification of an ideal teacher of which he is not the 
happy possessor. Is it knowledge? His education has 
been broad, and he is familiar with all the products 
of the best thinkers in many lines of stady. Is it skill in 
imparting instruction? He excels in this. His class- 
room is a cosy parlor whose inviting atmosphere cheers 
all and encourages their noblest efforts. His method of 
conducting recitations is always pleasant and kind, never 
dictatorial. Is it a good disciplinarian? No one succeeds 
better. The whole thousand of pupils work together in 
harmony and sympathy for the good of the school. The 
students are placed on their honor as ladies and gentlemen. 
It is the remark of all who visit this normal school. 
How excellent the discipline, yet without rigid rules or 
unreasonable regulations. Is it self-control? Never 
during the many years of my acquaintance with him has 
he been known to show a ruffled temper. Firm and 
serene he controls the vast numbers with the magic wand, 
and there is no subject in his kingdom who does not pay 
him loving homage. The secret of his great success seems 
to lie in his genuine love for the work, his heartfelt sym- 
pathy for young people, and his unselfish devotion to the 
advancement of the school. No work is too onerous, no 
service too sacrificing that will enhance the interests of 
those he serves. Of the beautiful character of this service 
it may truly be said: “He serves others for the reason 
that birds sing, because he loves to, for the reason that 
dew falls upon flowers, because such is the nature that 
the heavens gave it.” 


It was said of Keats that he created a Greece and 
Olympus of his own, so it may be said that the happy 
homelike atmosphere and loving Christian influence of 
this school have all been created by the genius of its pres- 
ident. His deep religious nature permeates the whole 
school, and many are the young men and women who 
reverence this man as their “ spiritual father.” 

Thomas Hughes never referred to Arnold of Rugby 

without shedding tears, for he declared, “ From the foun- 
dation to the roof-tree, everything that I am, I owe to 
that man.” Many of the thousand bright and earnest 
young men and women now filling responsible positions 
as teachers, with heartfelt thankfulness echo the above 
sentiments when speaking of their beloved president. 
St. Augustine said, after reading the Hortensius of 
Cicero, “All vain hopes did instantly grow base in mine 
eyes, and I did, with an incredible heat of heart, aspire 
toward the immortality of wisdom.” This has been the 
experience of every student who has touched this noble 
life; all that is base is perceived in all its heinousness, 
while his whole soul is encouraged and inspired to attain 
to that which is noblest within him. 

Think you not that an Arnold or a Philbrick might not 
well envy one whose influence is so salutary, so benign ? 
As a tribute of gratitude for his friendship and of vener- 
ation for his noble manhood I would place this wreath of 
humble violets, not upon his grass-covered grave, but 
rather upon his manly brow now throbbing with anxiety 
and loving care for the welfare of his beloved pupils. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY JOHN W. DICKINSON, 
Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 





The normal schools owe their origin to the idea that 
teaching is a science and an art, and that this science and 
art may be learned and practiced as any other science 
and art. If these things are true, there are principles of 
teaching and a method founded upon them. A normal 
school may be known from any other institution of learn- 
ing by the character of the exercises to which it may be 
properly limited. If it devotes its whole attention to 
teaching the objects and subjects of knowledge in an aca- 
demical way, it has no claim to a distinct existence. 
Other schools are doing the same thing. If it teacies the 
philosophy of teaching, and the method founded upon it, 
and the history of teaching from the earliest historic times 
to the present day, it is doing its legitimate work. If at 
the same time it attempts to teach the facts and truths 
of the various sciences, then it imposes a burden upon itself, 
which circumstances may render necessary, to a limited 
extent, but which should not be allowed to interfere with 
professional teaching beyond the necessity. 

This important truth may be made evident by turn- 
ing attention to the difference in the ends sought by teach- 
ing simply for a knowledge of things on the one hand, and 
by teaching for a knowledge of the principles and method 
of teaching things on the other. The one directs our 
attention to the things to be known, and is satisfied 
with knowing. The other presents to us the laws of the 
mind that control it in the acquisition of knowledge of 
development and a way of teaching that conforms to the 
laws and is satisfied only when the learner has become 
master of the knowledge and of skill enough to apply it 
with success. 

The same truth may be derived from experience, 
as in every normal school in which academical exercises 
to a considerable extent are combined with professional, 
the former crowds upon the latter and has a tendency to 
throw it into confusion. A normal school should, then, be 
a professional school. Every exercise conducted in its 
classes should have a direct reference to developing the 
science and art of teaching. Subject to such training, 
the normal graduates will be prepared to enter the public 





schools able to perform the true function of teaching, that 
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of directing their pupils to such a use of the faculties as 
will result in good intellectual and moral habits. 

There are logical relations to be observed in arranging 
the different subjects of study and practice that should be 
introduced into the normal schools. The first subject to be 
considered, and the one that will determine all others to 
be taken up in a normal course of instruction, relates to 
the ends which the public schools should attempt to secure. 
A knowledge of these ends will direct the normal schools 
in selecting their subjects of instruction and in choosing 
their methods. There is now no agreement in the minds 
of educators in this country, what these ends are or what 
the method of promoting the ends should be. But sup- 
pose them to be useful knowledge, a method of obtaining 

such knowledge and a development of the mind into a 
facility of using all its powers. These ends of public 
school exercises being known, it is the peculiar province 
of the normal school,—to direct the pupil teachers to 
a study of the principles or laws of the mind that control 
and limit it in learning, in acquiring skill, in exerting its 
various forms of activity, and in developing its character. 
Upon a knowledge of these laws of the mind should 
be founded a method of teaching. 

A right method of teaching is all important, as it estab- 
lishes the relations which the objects and subjects of 
knowledge should hold to the learner’s mind, and provides 
right occasions for that kind of mental activity which 
alone can produce a right mental development. 

A course of public school studies should be con- 
structed which is adapted to present right occasions for 
knowledge in its various grades of development and for 
the corresponding grades of mental activity and mental 
growth. This course of studies should be thoroughly 
understood in its relations to elementary and scientific 
knowledge and to the disciplinary results which are to be 
expected from its pursuit. 

In the next place the normal students should have an 
abundant opportunity for practice in teaching the topics 
of the course to pupils of the different grades as they are 
found in the public schools. The practice should be con- 
ducted under the supervision of skilled teachers, and 
should consist of a conscious application of the method 
with which the pupil teacher has already become familiar. 


Unless a method of teaching founded on right principles 
is known, and unless the ends to be secured by its appli- 
cation are known, the student of the art of teaching has 
no standard by which he can measure the character or 
the value of the teaching he is directed to observe, or of 
the teaching he is himself required to conduct. It must 
not be forgotten that the mind must be prepared to observe 
before intelligent observation is possible, and that its 
capacity for receiving information depends upon the kind 
and amount of knowledge it already possesses. For these 
reasons all practice in teaching for the skill that may be 
acquired by it, should be directed by a consciousness of 
the principles upon which correct teaching depends. 

There is another important truth to be regarded by us 
in training teachers for a comprehensive conception of 
their work. Massachusetts has established a system of 
public schools. This system consists of different grades 
of schools adapted to furnish different grades of instruc- 
tion known in the lower grades as elementary, in the 
higher as scientific instruction. The knowledge and 
mental development occasioned by these two phases of 
instruction, bear an important relation to each other. A 
knowledge of facts relating to indiyidual things is the 
condition of a knowledge of general truth relating to 
classes. 

The activity and development of the observing powers 
are the conditions for the activity and development of the 
powers which generalize and reason. Elementary instruc- 
tion, then, should be given for the sake of the scientific 
that is conditioned upon it, and the powers of observation 
should be cultivated that they may furnish occasions for 
the exercise of the reason. From this it appears that the 
elementary teacher cannot be master of elementary knowl- 
edge unless he knows its relation to the sciences, nor can 
he direct intelligently the development of the observing 
powers, unless he knows what sort of activity will establish 
the right conditions for the activity of the reflective fac- 
ulties. A fundamental principle in the science of teach- 
ing is found, therefore, in those laws of the mind which 
have established the relation that the different grades of 


relation requires the teacher of any one grade in our 
system of public schools to make himself skillful in teach- 
ing in any other grade, whether it be above or below 
his own. 
As the philosophy and method of teaching are the same 
for all grades of school exercises, and as the different 
grades are so related to one another that the teacher of 
one grade must teach with some reference to all others, 
every professional school for the training of teachers to 
teach in a system like our own, should be complete in 
itself. If our normal schools should provide this complete 
training for all teachers who enter their classes, there 
would be established in our system of public instruction 
that unity in school work which has never yet been known 
in our commonwealth. Our primary and secondary teach- 
ers would then entertain a mutual respect and sympathy 
for each other, and their pupils would pass from lower to 
higher grades of instruction without experiencing the 
waste which is always produced by a defective preparation 
for advanced study or by being compelled to do over 
again what has been well done before. 
The normal student may now direct his attention to 
the philosophy of school organization and school govern- 
ment, with reference, also, to securing the ends of school 
life, to which reference has already been made. As the 
public school is a state institution, the public statutes that 
control its organization and its administration must be 
known that they may be obeyed. These topics may follow 
those that relate to what may be called the intellectual 
work of the normal school. 
The last topic of a study to be pursued in the normal 
course is the History of Education. I arrange this topic 
last in order because the pupil teacher is not prepared to 
comprehend, in a practical way, either the nature or the 
value of the different educational systems of the past 
until he has become familiar with the abstract principles 
upon which a true system must be founded, and also with 
the ends which our modern public schools should be 
adapted to secure. Nor until these subjects of professional 
study have been mastered can the significance of the dif- 
ferent methods of instruction invented by educational 
reformers be appreciated nor the force of the rival claims 
made, in ancient as well as in modern times, by the family, 
by caste, by the church, and by the state to a share in the 
regulation of public instruction, be duly estimated. The 
modern student of pedagogical science must have a stand- 
ard by which he can measure the nature and value of 
institutions, of systems and methods of education before 
he is prepared to make an intelligent study of their history. 
The standard must be found in a knowledge of the laws 
of the mind that control its development and in a knowl- 
edge of the conditions necessary to a successful private 
and social life. 
The teaching conducted in a normal school should con- 
sist in directing the learner in his study and practice rather 
than in attempting to pour into his mind information and 
skill through a verbal communication. The method of 
teaching by lectures may cultivate the passive powers and 
finally lead to imitation, but it will generally fail of cre- 
ating the ability to think independently or to act in accord- 
ance with original suggestions. It is of little consequence 
that the normal scholar turns his attention to the history 
of ancient or modern institutions and systems of education, 
or to the lives of educational reformers, unless he has 
established already in his own mind some standard by 
which he can measure the true value of ancient and mod- 
ern methods. I have known teachers trained by the ab- 
sorbing process to violate unconsciously every principle of 
good teaching when they came before their classes, and, 
finally growing skeptical, to deny the existence of any 
fixed principles by which the teacher should be invariably 
governed. There is no kind of knowledge that seems to 
enter the mind with greater reluctance than the knowledge 
of those mental laws which control it in learning, nor is 
there any skill that requires a more persistent exercise of 
active power to produce it, than the skill which good teach- 
ing implies. Influenced by these ideas concerning the 
organization and administration of our normal schools, 
we shall introduce into them in the future more than it 
has been possible in the past, thorough courses of study 





knowledge of mental activity and of mental growth bear 


for professional knowledge, and of practice for profes- 
sional skill. 


to one another,—a relation that the philosophers have 
called the relation of condition and conditioned. This 


SECOND WHY NOT?* 


BY A. D. WILLIAMS, D. D., 
President of Oakland City College, Indiana. 


And now another Why Not? Confessedly, there is g 
bad gap between the common schools and the college, 
that is very difficult to bridge over. There isa crying 
want for a “secondary ” education, between the primary 
or common school and the college. Western colleges are 
trying the make-shift of “ preparatory departments,” and 
Eastern ones are fostering “ Latin schools,” but, thus 
far, without the happiest results, and colleges are annv- 
ally graduating hundreds who know more of Calculus than 
they do of many things they ought to know before they 
ever enter college halls. 

Morever, the larger institutions are subject to such 
pressure for a varied training that they cannot crowd it 
all into a four years’ course, and much of which many of 
their students do not want at all. As a consequence, they 
have resorted to another makeshift in the form of “ elect- 
ives.” These electives are all such as some students need 
and others do not, and so are really of the nature of uni- 
versity training, fitted, and only fitted, for specific and 
vocational pursuits, each line only valuable or desirable 
for a portion of the students. 

Now, why not remodel the college course, putting into 
the first part of it a year or more of the “ secondary ” or 
preparatory training, it is found so hard to get from any 
other source, and dropping out altogether from the 
end all the specific “ electives,” putting them over into 
the university, where, from their nature, they clearly be- 
long,—that is, if a university is something different from 
a college, and a college is something different from a 
university. 

This would leave the college to give the training needed 
alike for all professions or vocations, and so needing no elect- 
ives,and fewer teachers, and making the university an aggre- 
gation of professional or vocational schools. This would 
makea clear and philosophical distinction between the col- 
lege and the university, and not leave so many called by 
either name to be so much like a tadpole, neither fish nor frog 
And, is it not a fact that most of our colleges, and es- 
pecially our larger ones, are nondescripts, straining after 
what ought to belong to an after-training, and leaving not 
a little behind them that of right belongs to that funda- 
mental training important to all men, of whatever voca- 
tion? Why not give them a unitary character and sym- 
metrical proportions ? 








SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


There is no class in the community to whom the annual 
meetings of the American Social Science Association are 
more full of suggestions than to teachers. This was 
peculiarly the case at its twenty-fifth anniversary, held at 
Saratoga, Sept. 1-5. The first day, as in previous years, 
was devoted to the department of education, and while 
none of the papers bore directly upon teaching as a pro 
fession, yet the facts brought to light concerning social 
conditions in the community which seriously help or hinder 
educational movements, were of immense value, both to 
parents and teachers. 

The president of the Association, Hon. Andrew D. 
White, opened the exercises with an admirable paper 
urging the importance of instruction on social science 
topics in our higher institutions of learning. Out of these 
go forth the young men who occupy influential positions 
in state and nation, and their power will be greatly aug 
mented if they are thoroughly versed in the principles 
which underlie sociological questions. In proof of this 
he cited the presence in the U.S. Senate of men like 
Garfield, Sherman, Hawley, Edmunds, and others whose 
knowledge of the best theories on these subjects have 
often prevented grave national blunders at critical periods 
in our history. 

This instruction in Mr. White’s opinion, should include 
papers from men actively engaged in the management of 
banks, railways, insurance and express companies, and 
similar business enterprises. Young men thus trained 
would take such a lively interest in all our charitable, 





* This was sent as a portion of the “ Why Not” published Aug. '* 
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penal, and educational work as to insure for our schools, 
prisons, and asylums the wisest legislative action. Their 
intelligence would also dominate in municipal government. 
Oar only safeguard at present, he remarked, seems to be 
in periodical revolutions,—turning out officials when their 
plundering becomes unbearable. Far better would it be 
to evolve among the people truer ideas of municipal rule. 


Another paper of President White’s which awakened 
marked attention was on the “Future of American Col- 
leges and Universities.’” These, he contended, are in a 
chaotic condition, out of which a more rational system 
than the present will be evolved. We are now squander- 
ing men and money with a wastefulness truly American. 
Individual vanity and sectarian zeal are two forces that 
are multiplying institutions which are colleges or univer- 
sities only in name. To correct this evil there should be 
a greater number of intermediate schools like the English 
Eton and Rugby, whose principals occupy higher positions 
than the average college professor. The pupils should be 
taken from the two lower classes in college, thus raising 
the standard and shortening the course in the latter. 
His fundamental idea of reform is advocated by many 
prominent educators of the day. Radical changes in this 
direction certainly seems to be pending. 

No less instructive were the ideas advanced by Dr. W. 
T. Harris in his paper on “ Education and Crime,” show- 
ing the fallacy of the statement that a wider diffusion of 
knowledge only creates criminals. Certain statistics which 
he characterized as “hysterical” appeared lately in the 
Popular Science Monthly in support of this wild theory, 
and his array of proof to the contrary was most reassuring. 
It was refreshing, too, in the debate which followed, to 
hear his stanch defence of the high-school boy. Because 
a few business men have attained wealth and eminence in 
spite of deficient education a prejudice has been excited 
in certain minds, against our high-school boys who are 
trying to enter mercantile life. “Give us a youth,” say 
these narrow-minded people, who will “grow up in the 
business,” and not une who has been “ educated into use- 
lessness,”’ to use the phrase of one speaker. 

Various forms of industrial education were carefully 
considered in a thoughtful paper by Col. R. T. Auchmuty 
on “ Trade Schools.” These afford an attractive opening 
for boys who have no taste for professional life, and yet 
who appreciate the odds against which ignorant and un- 
skilled workmen struggle, in these days of competition 
and the tyranny of trades unions controlled by foreigners. 
Over 2,500 young men from twenty-seven states were 
trained last year in the trade schouls of New York, many 
of them coming from the surrounding cities after a hard 
day’s labor to attend the evening classes. Specimens of 
their work were displayed and the highest testimony given 
concerning its thoroughness and skill. If we are to have 
a high grade of manual labor by Americans it must be 
secured chiefly through schools of this character. 

We are proverbially an improvident people, and to 
check the tendency to extravagance it is necessary to 
begin with the children. How this may be done was de- 
seribed by J. H. Thiry of Long Island City in an essay 
on “School Savings Banks.” There are now 112 schools 
in the United States having these banks, and the children’s 
savings last year amounted to $93,676, there being 18,101 
depositors. Their example has stimulated many a parent 
who is careless in expenditure to form habits of economy. 
The system also promotes temperance. Many of the men 
and women who think they cannot live without intoxicants, 
developed the appetite when, as boys and girls, they 
stopped on the way to school to purchase candy and sweet- 
meats, and afterward beer. These are only samples of 
the half dozen topics discussed on the first day. Some 
of the papers, notably one by Dr. A. D. Mayo of Boston, 
on the “Middle Estate in the South,” were elaborate 
treatises of the subject under discussion. 

At first thought it would seem as if there were nothing 
in the condition of tenement houses to interest one whose 
profession is teaching. But as Dr. Mary E. Herrick of 
New York depicted the horrors of this class of dwellings 
and their influence upon the children who inhabit them, 
her story appealed to teachers more than to any one else. 
They realize, as no others can, how their best efforts in 
the schoolroom are neutralized by the moral miasma and 
physical filth at home. Even the papers which came 
under the head of jurisprudence and finance, on the follow- 
ing days were full of fruitful suggestions to teachers, 





eminent as instructors was larger than usual. 
those already mentioned were Chancellor MacCracken of 
the University of New York, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman of 
Columbia, Francis Wayland, LL.D., of New Haven, and 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet of Washington. The Association 
is fortunate in having a man like Dr. White for its 
president. 


dren in the public schools. 
on unnecessary acquirements for his children. 
to give them only such and so much mental training as 
will enable them to acquit themselves with credit. 
frequently talked with him about industrial education, 
and this is his way of putting it: ‘‘ There are some things 
which I cannot teach my children, and their only chance 
to acquire a knowledge of them will be, in all probabil- 
ity, while they are in school. 
taught as many of these with as much thoroughness as the 
limited time I ean give them will allow. I do not know 
at present, neither do they, what they will wish to do by 
and by. 
As to the studies now taught, most of which, I think, are 
important, it is now or never with them.” 


The attendance this year from among those who are 
Besides 
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QUIS AUCTOR. 


BY M. C. LAMPREY, NORTH EASTON, MASS. 


Not many years since, the financial interests of the coun- 


try and its credit with the civilized world were seriously 
jeopardized by those who, for the purpose of gaining the 


popular ear, filled the country with their wild schemes for 
providing the people with cheap money. Thanks to the 
intelligence born of the public schools, the masses of the 
people were not long in coming to a comprehension of the 


fact that values were not created by acts of legislation. 


Now acraze is a craze, no matter whether it is financial, 


religious, or educational, and the amount of mischief it 


will do is measured only by its universality, intensity, and 
duration. It now seems hardly possible that only a few 
years since it was policy for a person who cared for popu- 
lar favor not to be outspoken in regard to the evils of 
skating rinks. When once a craze has gained any con- 
siderable headway, it is a thankless task to attempt to 
check it ; and whoever ventures to apply the mildest re- 
straints, must expect to have people misconstrue his mo- 
tives. It is needless to mention several educational crazes 
which, after a fitful career, have come to an untimely end. 
Are we to have another movement of this nature? Such 
seems to be the rage for “industrial attachments ”’ whose 
claims are being pushed to the forefront. There is a 
distinction between industrial training and industrial 
attachments. If it has sprung from a demand on the 
part of any considerable portion of those who pay taxes 
to support the schools, after a careful consideration of the 
possible and probable, near and remote results of the ex- 
periment, then its claims must be heeded, whether well 
founded or not. If it had its origin among those who 
have devoted their lives to educational work, in a growing 
conviction that their field of labor might be enlarged 
without detriment, this would be reason for giving the 
new comer a cordial reception. If the unfriendly critic 
from abroad has shown us the essential weakness of long 
cherished methods, though it may wound our pride, we 
should hasten to transform our schoolrooms into sewing- 
rooms, kitchens, and carpenter shops. But if this move- 
ment bas been started by unreflecting enthusiasts, without 
data, without previous experience which could qualify 
them to pass judgment on the probable results, then it 
should be received with extreme caution. 

I have taken pains to learn the true inwardness of this 
industrial phase of the “ new education,” and do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that no considerable number of parents can 
be found who ever dreamed of suggesting the introduc- 
tion of cooking and carpentering in connection with the 
regular work of the public schools. Nor do I believe it 
could stand the test of a full and impartial discussion. 
Many would undoubtedly say, after the innovation was 
made, “ If it isa good thing, let us have it by all means.” 


Jast as many well-meaning persons were once inclined 


to say about fiat money, “If this will answer the same 
purpose as gold and silver, let us do away with these ex- 


pensive metallic dollars.” 

My neighbor is an intelligent mechanic who has chil- 
He has no money to lavish 
He wishes 


I have 


I should like to have them 


We will attend to that when the time comes, 


Recently I was conversing with a mother about cook- 
ing. Her idea was that a girl with a well-developed mind 
would make a better cook in the end without the lessons 
in cooking, which were not to be put into practice for 
years, at least, than she would with them, but lacking the 
mental training. It is entirely safe to say that any young 
lady who could not, with such aids and opportunities as 
are furnished outside of the schoolroom, learn to cook, 
and cook well, the food for an ordinary family, if called 
to fill the responsible position of housewife, is more in 
need of mental than industrial training. 

But let us hear what the critic has to say of the work- 
ings of our public schools, even before they were so won- 
derfully improved (?) as they have been in recent years, 
while they were ia the gall of bitterness and the bonds of 
intellectual darkness. One comes from across the ocean. 
Heis an English manufacturer, who finds that his own wares 
are being crowded out of the market by these of Amer- 
can workmanship. He goes through our factories, talks 
with the workmen, and goes back to England to tell his 
fellow-manufacturers that the sole explanation lies in the 
fact that the American workmen are more intelligent and 
put more thought into their work than the English. The 
other comes from the South. He was a Southern 
general during the war. He has since visited the 
North, and confessed his astonishment at everything 
he saw. At Manchester, N. H., he found the factory 
girls publishing a paper, as an intellectual diversion. He 
told how many men he had met with a patent for some- 
thing in their pockets. I confess a feeling of pride when 
I heard these words: “I could not understand all this, 
until I left your cities, traveled over your hills, and saw 
schoolhouses everywhere.” 
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THE TEXTBOOK QUESTION. 


BY COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
[A talk before the Texas State Teachers’ Association ]} 

You are in a critical period,—you are making laws for 
the future. Now, I cannot give you any particular ad- 
vice, even supposing my advice were good for anything 
anyway, for the school laws you make must depend, to 
be effective, upon the condition of things in your state. 

Make your laws flexible, mobile,—fix the highest min- 
imum that public sentiment will support and leave all the 
rest to climb up on, in the future. The common schools 
of America are of pure democratic growth,—they are es- 
sentially of the people, for the people, and by the people. 
You cannot go beyond public opinion,—you must use 
every effort to raise public opinion. When a law or in- 
stitution grows in the people, it is organic and they stand 
by it. I know, and you know, the evils, the crudeness, 
and corruption that attend democratic growth. Men in 
their short-sighted wisdom seek to cure these evils by 
legislation. One of the great fallacies of the age is this 
supposed universal panacea of law making. In most 
cases the law made to cure an evil is worse than the evil 
itself, in the long run. The evil may go, but the law re- 
mains. A true statesman is one who looks forward a 
hundred years. 

Let us apply this to state publication of books. The 
supposed difficulties are the multifarious textbooks and 
the constant changes of the same, and the law proposed to 
meet these difficulties is state publication. ‘Of making 
many books there is no eud, and much study is a weari- 
ness of flesh.” This was written before the time of 
textbooks, I think ; still it was prophetic,—it undoubtedly 
refers to the countless textbooks now extant. 

Textbooks are a necessary evil, or rather they have 
been and are an indispensable adjunct to the development 
of our common school system. From the old blue-backed 
speller to the beautiful design and finish of our modern 
textbooks is a very long stretch. Each new and better 
book has marked a phase in a stage of progress. Book 
publishers have promptly met every demand made by 
teachers for improvement. 

The instruments you use in teaching are determined 
entirely by your knowledge and skill. Whatever may 
be your skill, you must have instruments (books) adapted 
to your use. The spelling-book may be adapted to you. 
Thank God that you have something that you can use, 





but don’t thank God that the spelling-book is the highest 
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means you may ever use. Don’t cling to it, press it to 
your heart, hang on to it like grim death. If you are 
true to your divine calling, the means you must use to- 
day you will cast off to-morrow, because your progress 
demands something better. 

Now the system of book publishing in this country has 
fully met the various and multifarious demands of count- 
less teachers,—books have been adapted to every grade 
of skill extant. 

Your 15,000 teachers in Texas cannot use the same 
books profitably. The good teacher can select the very 
best of books, and every degree of teaching power finds 
that which is best adapted to its needs. State publica- 
tion takes away from the teachers all freedom of choice ; 
obliges every teacher, whatever her individual skill, to 
use the same book, thus forcing upon the teachers of the 
state a deadening uniformity. There are grand scientific 
pedagogical textbooks; state uniformity would shut them 
all out. Judging by California and Minnesota, state text- 
books rank among the very poorest. 
You say they are. Yes, very cheap 
and very poor! You pay 50 cents and get what? A 
compiled conglomeration of doubtful facts. For 100 
cents you may get the thought of a Guyot, a Rickoff, or a 
Stickney. Which is the cheaper? We have poor text- 
books enough ; don’t foist upon the suffering children any 
more. A state monopolizing the power to force just the 
kind of books they wish upon the people! That’s dem- 
ocracy with a vengeance! What does the average poli- 
tician know about pedagogics? There would be no 
schemes to make money by these political leaders, —oh, 
no! Modern history shows that politicians are above 
bribes. ‘* Better to endure the evils that we have, than 
fly to those we know not of.” Another point: No polit- 
ical body of men ever managed a business or a war in 
Which can make books 
cheaper, Harper Brothers or a state ? 

State publication would fix permanently a set of uni- 
form textbooks upon all the children of this great state. 
The anti-democratic plan of forcing people to buy state 
goods out-Herods the wildest schemes of high tariff. The 
day of the textbook is fast passing away ; the day of the 
school library has come. Stand your ground, teachers of 
Texas ; don't, in God’s name, obstract the progress of 


“ Cheaper !”’ 


this world except to ruin it. 


your schools by state publication. 








GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.* 


BY SUPT. 8. T. DUTTON, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


The field of study now covered by the grammar-school 
course is wide and teachers are tempted to teach too many 
topics. In some cases the work becomes burdensome for 
both teachers and pupils, and the results are not of the 
first order. The aim should be to recognize the power 
pupils have acquired by their previous training and to 
build upon that foundation. 


If reading is well taught during the early years of 
sehool life pupils ean ever after read for information in 
the lines of geography, history, and literature. Drill 
may come in incidentally, but not to such an extent as to 
kill interest or enthusiasm. Too few of our teachers con- 
duct reading exercises skillfully. They cannot seem to 
lift their pupils to the height of their best effort. They 
do not lead them to analyze the thought of the author 
and to experience the proper feeling which gives the true 
eolor to all reading. A little serious attention to this 
matter would soon remedy the defect. 


The ends of economy are being well served by giving 
oral arithmetic a generous half of the time allotted to 
this subject. Some schools are slow in coming up to this 
idea. ‘The ancient notion that the human mind finds its 
best exercise in written arithmetic, is too deeply rooted to 
be given up at once. The results of constant drill are 
such, and the laws of habit are such, that rapid thinking 
in numbers. may be attained by almost every child and 
may become his permanent possession. It is generally 
accepted now as sound practice to omit nearly one half 
the matter found in the textbook of arithmetic. 


The progress made in geography in recent years is 
most gratifying. Less time is spent upon dry and un- 


ee 


important nomenclature of locality and more upon those 


phases of geographical knowledge that touch science, 
tory, and general information. A good preparation for 
this work is made in the primary grades by taking up 
each continent and tracing the relation of cause and effect 
in an orderly treatment of the relief, climate, drainage. 
soil productions, people, industries, social conditions, etc. 
The most successful teachers are those who teach some- 
what independently of the textbook, using it only for ref- 
erence and reading. Pupils are encouraged to read quite 
widely and contribute the information thus obtained to 
the recitation. 

History is now taught in all grades with much interest 

and profit. Physiology and hygiene need to be taught 
persistently, even though the lessons are brief and infre- 
quent. If it is understood that a test is to be given at 
the close of the year on this subject there will be less 
danger of its being neglected. Language, including 
spelling, punctuation, and penmanship, is never accorded 
too much time or effort. Every lesson should be a lan- 
guage lesson, and pupils should be trained to be highly 
sensitive to their own faults, and should be encouraged to 
correct them. 
Elementary science has received too little attention in 
all grades. It might at first be confined to one half hour 
per week. No textbooks should be used, except as the 
teacher uses them in bis outside preparation. The special 
aim should be to train the observing powers, and to lead 
pupils to think and reason for themselves. 
A movement now in much favor is the attempt to teach 
literature, as such, in the common schools. Nothing 
certainly can be more fruitful in mental and moral cult- 
ure than to lead the child into a pleasant acquaintance 
with a great author, so that he knows his face, his form, 
his life as a child, his early struggles, his career as a man, 
his home life, and the lofty motives that inspire him. 
Then comes the study of some of the masterpieces of that 
author, giving full play to imagination and feeling, as 
well as to the understanding. Such recreations tone up 
a school wonderfully. They lift the individual child to a 
higher plane of thought and interest. He learns to love 
the best things in literature, and is in a measure saved 
from the corrupting influence of trash. In urging ele- 
mentary science and literature I am not proposing new 
studies, but am substituting what is vital and elevating 
for the ancient grind of the geography and reading books. 
The gradual evolution of the school curriculum to what 
is fittest and best is as sure as any phase of progress of 
which the world is boasting to-day. 








FROM OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Japan.—Number III. of Resumé statistijwe de l’ em- 
pire du Japan contains this interesting comparison : 


1876. 1880. 1883. 1886. 
Schools, 25.475 30,799 31,792 30,388 
Teachers (total), 54,117 77,670 96895 85.449 
Women Teachers, 1,425 2.923 4,446 3 874 


Pupils, 
Children of 
school-going age, ? 


4,098,347 2,450,345 3,329,977 2.905.890 
5,533,196 5 952,000 6,611,461 


The latest regulations of the minister of education con 
cerning the management of schools have diminished the 
number of middle and high schools, as well as that of 
special schools ; hence a slight falling off in the numbers 
for 1886. And since the number of enrolled pupils is 
not counted any longer, but the number in actual attend- 
ance, the apparent decrease of pupils in 1886 is easily 
explained. Among the special schools in Japan there are 
7 law schools, 25 medical schools, 8 for agriculture, 9 for 
commerce, 2 for foreign languages, 3 for navigation, 20 
for mathematics and engineering, 3 for painting. The 
state, as such, has 30 institutions of learning in which 56 
foreigners act as professors. 


Germany.—The recent military levy at Gottingen has 
revealed a most gratifying state of health among the re- 
cruits. One third of them was fit to go to the guards or 
to the cavalry and artillery. The percentage of those 
unfit for military service was insignificant. The local 
authorities explain these facts by referring to the erection 
of gymnastic halls, four years ago, in consequence of 
which the young men of the town and province had taken 





* From Mr, Dutton’s final report at New Haven, just issued, 


his- 


ADVANCEMENT OF PUPILS.* 


BY SUPT. GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO. 


The greatest trouble, generally, with our schools has 
been in the retention of pupils in the first and sometimes 
the second grade. The work of the first grade, as I have 
often urged, is to teach the pupils to read, to make them 
familiar with those symbols of thought and ideas, without 
which all true progress is impossible. There is some- 
thing of number, some writing, drawing, and molding,— 
something of sound, form, and color; but the one im- 
portant thing is to enable the pupil to read, that he may 
be able to engage in arithmetic and language with 
success. 

In the first three grades reading is, in a sense, the end. 
The fourth grade is a kind of transition period. The 
pupils are still learning to read, as a proximate end, en- 
larging their vocabulary, acquiring a nicer discrimination 
in the use of words, and getting a better control of their 
powers, and at the same time using their powers in the 
investigation of subjects, for the expression of their views, 
and for the simple formulating of their conclusions upon 
any topic of scientific, literary, or historic interest. 

In the grammar grades the pupils are to learn the ap- 
plication of the knowledge, the facts acquired, to the 
business of life, that they may meet the ordinary ques- 
tions of the grocer, the plumber, the merchant, and the 
bookman with a readiness and accuracy which shall com- 
mand commendation. Reading should here be largely 
not an end, but a means. The pupils should still make 
the selections from the best prose and poetic writers their 
careful study, should learn something of the principles of 
rhetoric, the rules of versification, and the laws of lan- 
guage and grammar. The old formal parsing should be 
forever blotted from the book of remembrance. 

The United States, as a nation, its character, the lead- 
ing features of its history, the relation of the individual 
states to the general government, the nation, the eminent 
men and women who have helped to make its history, and 
the few important steps in its progress, should be care- 
fully and lovingly taught and accurately learned ; and 
also the history of England and France, as closely con- 
nected with our own, should be made plain. 





METHOD OF MANUAL TRAINING.—(1,) 


BY LARS ERIKSSON, 
North Bennet Street Industrial School. 


Mechanical Drawing and Sloyd Work Combined. 


New times need a new system, with standard ideas for 
a foundation. To keep from going backward we must 
work on the line that goes forward. 

1. Drawing is the proper preparation for all kinds 
of sloyd work. Therefore begin with the teaching of 
drawing. 

2. Manual training should not be commenced till the 
children have learned to calculate and to measure ac- 
curately, and not until they have sufficient strength to 
handle the tools. And it should not be deferred till they 
have acquired awkward habits in using their hands. 

3. The pupil should make his own drawings of the 
models, and then make the objects according to these 
drawings. He should not work directly from the models, 
or copy the drawings of others. 

4. The pupil should receive only so much help as will 
keep him from going wrong. He should be led to depend 
on himself. 

5. In wood-working, the pupil should begin with the 
saw, because this is the tool of which the use is learned 
most easily, and because in making any object the first 
step is to cut up the stock into suitable parts or pieces, 
and this cutting up of lumber is done with the saw. 

6. After sufficient practice in getting out parts oF 
pieces with the saw, the student should learn the use of 
other tools with which the parts sre brought to the right 
dimensions and finish. Then the finished pieces must be 
put together to make articles of real use. 

7. The pupil should proceed gradually from simple ob- 
jects that are easily made to those that are more an‘ 
more complicated and difficult. Each step of the course 





to bodily exercises with renewed ardor, 





~* From his recently issued Report, 
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should be a preparation for the next, and the pupil should 
not undertake any work that is much in advance of what 
he has already done. 

8. To enable the teacher to give instruction by classes, 
and yet not hold back the quicker and more skillful 
pupils, extra work may be given occasionally to the more 
apt ones. 

9. Most of the work should be straight work that can 
be laid out with the rule, square, and bevel, because by 
such work habits of accuracy are acquired. 

10. Advanced pupils should make objects having irreg- 
ular or curved outlines, and they should also do carving. 
Such exercises cultivate the sense of form and grace, they 


train the eye to judge nicely, and give a more complete 
control of the muscles. 


11. In this system the aim is to proceed step by step 
from work that is easy to that which requires much skill 
and judgment, to learn one thing at a time, and to bring 
into use all along what has been learned previously. The 
muscles and the mind must be trained at the same time. 
The student must learn to test his own work and to cor- 
rect his errors of his own accord. 

By such a system drawing and manual training may 
be introduced into the public schools, and they will be 
found quite as useful as any of the book studies. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


What time is best to have the advanced arithmetic 
classes recite ? MATHEMATICUS. 


I have no well-defined opinion, but think the general 
judgment favors the first hour in the session. 





Two of my directors favor improving the room and 
the other three think it unnecessary. What can I do? 
QUANDARY. 
Nothing, until you can win over one of the others. 
Try your persuasive arts. Create a public sentiment that 
thinks more of the proprieties of the case than of the few 
dollars it will cost. 





Why will my directors never give me a word of en- 
couragement ? I am sure they are satisfied, but, woman- 
like, I want them to “ say so.” APPRECIATION. 

That is a hard question. Some men do not know how 
to say an appreciative word. They mean it; they would 
give anything if they could say it gracefully ; but it is 
easier to criticize than approve. You must try to be con- 
tent with the fact that they retain you. Sometimes you 
can help them along, by asking if they like something that 
you know they do. It may be safe for you to go as far 
as to say, “‘ You liked the way I did thus and so, didn’t 
you?” You must encourage some men to speak for 
themselves. 





What do you consider the best method of teaching U. 

S. history to pupils too young to use the textbook ? 
AN AMATEUR. 

I do not feel sure of the best way. I know a good 
way, but will wait a few weeks and see if some ingenious 
teachers who read this will not send in some of their 
methods. 





What should you do with a half-witted boy who vio- 
lates the rules of the school ? PERPLEXITY. 

He ought not to be in school. I should report the case 
to the committe and ask them to arrange with the parents 
for his removal or good behavior. 





What shall I do with giggling girls? Joun S. 

I confess I don’t know. First of all, change their 
seats so that they are not in the same neighborhood. 
Keep changing every day or two in search of a combina- 
tion that does not giggle. Let it be understood that it 


is a weakness rather than an evidence of brightness. 


Treat it seriously as a disease. Above all, you must be| compliment rarely paid. 


careful to exercise hearty common sense. 





Ia there not great danger, in the practice of “ thought 


Yes, and there is danger in all the new things sug- 
gested. The old ways were good, but the time has come 
for many advances, and the first thing is to learn how to 
retain all that is essential of the results of the old way, in 
about a quarter part of the time hitherto given. Pronun- 
ciation, articulation, and enunciation mast be better taught 
than ever before, but they should not be taught as a part 
of the reading lesson, but in an exercise by themselves 
for a few minutes each week, possibly twice a week, tak- 
ing the place of the spelling or writing exercise, perhaps. 





Which is the better, to have pupils write in copy- 
books or on paper, and what time is best to have pupils 
write ? BRADDOCK. 

They should learn to write on exercise paper, but should 
record their best work in the copy-books. Not more 
than two lines of any one copy should be written in the 
book in any one week. Spend most of the time for writ 
ing in practice upon paper, but at the close of the lesson 
a copy might be written twice. There should be a little 
writing each day. It is not important to have the exer- 
cise always at the same hour. It may be a “ movable 
feast’ at such time each day as the relief from study 
is needed,—usually at the close of the session. 





What is a good work in chemistry ? 
Cuarues A., Canada. 

There are at least five excellent chemistries. It is 
purely a matter of taste and adaptation to your wants. 
I taught chemistry for four years, but that was some time 
ago, and the books I then preferred are out of date. 
Will those who teach the subject to-day send us a prompt 
reply, naming but one book, and tell why they like it. 
If not willing to have their names used, please say so. 








EDITH M. THOMAS. 
[Born August 12, 1854.) 


{An Exercise. ] 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


[As the birthday fell on Aug. 12 this might fitly be made one of the 
earliest literary exercises of the school year.] 

1. The poet whose birthday we celebrate, whose songs are so 
clear and sweet, who has shown herself so skillful an interpreter of 
Nature’s own melodies, is a daughter of New England, only ounce 
removed. Her mother is a Connecticut woman, long a resident of 
the West, and isa person of keen andthoughtfal intelligence. Her 
father, not now living, was from Vermont. 

2. Edith M. Thomas was born in Chatham, a village in Medina 
County, O., onthe 12th of August, 1854. Hersympathy with Nature 
is innate. It was evident in her childhood, for even then she loved 
to seek by herself the wild flowers in the fields. Nature was kind 
to her from the first, as she always is to those who study her ways 
with open and attentive minds. 

3. In 1861 the father died, and the family removed to another 
Ohio town, Geneva, where they have since lived. Miss Thomas 
graduated from the Geneva Normal School in 1872. She was a 
fine scholar and especially proficient in the classics and in modern 
languages. She continued her studies at home for a time, but the 
next year learned the compositor’s trade in the office of the Geneva 
Times, and here she printed some of her earlier verses. She had 
from childhood an ambition to write poems. Her first attempt at 
verse writing was an elegy on the death of a bird. She was for 
some time a teacher in the Geneva schools, 

4. [t was not till 1877 that she ventured away from the home 
prints with her verses. In March of that year one of her poems ap- 
peared inthe New York Graphic, and her writings began to appear 
in Cincinnati and Cleveland papers. In 1881 she went to New York 
to visit Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, who wrote for her a note of intro- 
duction to Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.), and one rainy day 
the young writer went to call on the older author, carrying a scrap- 
book containing printed poems of her own. 

5. Mrs. Jackson received her kindly, but the young lady’s quiet 
beariog and almost excessive modesty did not awaken expectations 
of anything beyond ordinary newspaper verse, “ and,’? said Mrs 

Jackson, “she said nothing to show that she was in any way above 
the average young woman with a manuscript in her bands.’’ But 
that night, when she read the poems, she found that ‘‘ here was a 
poet such as we have not heard sing for many years.’’ And she 
was much elated over the discovery. 

6. She carried “‘ this great book,'’ as she now termed the ecrap- 
book, to the editor of Scribner's, with the announcement that she 
had discovered a poet. The editor and his co-laborer, Dr. J. G. 

Holland, were as much delighted as Mrs. Jackson. So highly was 
the work of Miss Thomas esteemed, and so readily was it appre- 
ciated, that a page of the verse was re-published in The Century, a 


7. Recitation.—‘‘ The Portent.’’ [Edith M. Thomas. | 
** A horse-shoe nailed, for luck, upon the mast ; 
That mast, wave-bleached, upon the shore was cast ; 
I saw, and thence no fetish I revered, 





reading,” of neglecting pronunciation, articulation, and 
enunciation ? FRIEND, 


** The place with rose and myrtle was o’ergrown, 
Yet fead and sorrow held it for their own. 
My garden then [ sowed without one fear, 
Sowed fennel, yet lived griefless all the year. 
‘* Brawny lines, long life did my friend's hand dizplay. 
Not so mine own; yet mine is quick to-day. 
Once more in his I read Fate’s idle jest, 
Then fold it down forever on his breast.’’ 


8. In the same year that saw her writings in The Century, she was 
welcomed to the pages of The Atlantic, to which magazine she has 
ever since been a favorite contributor. Since that time her poems 
have been appearing constantly in the leading American magazines, 
and both these and her prose pieces are recognized as possessing 
rare sweetness, strength, and originality. 

9. One chief element of value in her prose work is the fact that 
it is the transcript of her own observation. She has been admitted 
to companionship with Nature by reason of her long, close, sympa- 
thetic study of out-door things. Says a late writer, speaking of 
the years that preceded her recent successes : — 

** Daring these years she devoted her life to two lines of study,— 
nature and the classics. Her productions show the thoroughness 
of her work. She has studied every foot of ground, almost, in 
her vicinity. Not a grass-blade, nor a flower, nor a bird-note, nora 
sunbeam, nor a raindrop, has escaped her. Like Thureau, like 
Burroughs, she recorded in minute notes all the observations and 
reflections of her every-day walks and studies. In her earlier work 
asa poet she gave evidence of close observation of nature, thor- 
ough knowledge of the purest and best literature, a cultured imagi- 
nation, delicate fancy, and remarkable felicity of expression.’’ 


10. Quotations.—‘* The Shadow-Self.’’—[ Edith M. Thomas | 
** At morning-tide the traveler westward bound 
Before him sees a lengthened shadow run ; 
At noon it shrinks beneath him on the ground,— 
Unmasked, it rearward moves at set of sun. 


‘* A juggling shadow-self the youth pursues, 
And questions with a fond and curious mind ; 
This shade the man in prime subdues, 
Bat mellow age has cast it far behind. 


‘** For heaven's truth my sword I drew, 
With anger keen I did pursue,— 
Not the frail worker, but the crime 
He framed in glooming ignorance. 
o o 7 o * * * 


** Or well or ill, if [ have wrought, 
My deed was mated with my thought ; 
As bell with bell in tuneful chime,— 

All things that fall to man’s dear lot 

I did receive, and faltered not.’’ 
‘* A high wind calls to the imagination to come up higher.’’ 
‘‘A bird should not die, but be translated; the eagle to the 
storm cloud; the brilliant tanager and oriole to the flame of the 
evening sky, and the blue bird to its native cerulean.”’ 

11,—Miss Thomas has published three volumes, ‘‘ A New Year's 

Masque’”’ and ‘‘ Lyrics and Sonnets,’’ collections of her poems; 
and ‘‘The Round Year,’’ a volume of prose. Some years ago 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, speaking of younger American authors, 
paid her this tribute, ‘‘There is a Western writer, Miss Edith 
Thomas, who has the sensibility of Keats to the music of nature. 
And her prose is formed on the best models,—clear, polished, com- 
pact, the very soul of thought in the amber of speech.”’ 
12.—Miss Thomas still lives in Geneva. Her favorite books are 
the old poets, — Homer and Dante, Spencer and Milton, and three 
of our own, Thoreau, Emerson, and Burroughs. She acknowl- 
edges a large debt to the inflaence of Keats. 


13. Recitation.—‘‘ Dew and Frost. —’’{ Edith M. Thomas. | 
“ His praise is uttered by the fruitfal dew,— 
The loving-cup that Heaven, in quiet mirth, 
Pours out and sheds adown the evening blue 
Upon the fevered lips of slumbering Earth ; 
The quickening bath of every stem and blade, 
Soft flower-nurse, gentlest rain, the harvest’s aid! 


‘* His praise is uttered by the meagre frost, 
That when no bloom nor leaf remains above, 
When all the molds of summer grace are lost, 
Doth their memorial raise with still, strange love ; 
With cold and subtle touch each shape renews, 
Bat scorns to add the fleeting mortal hues. 


‘* Forevermore from these ascends His praise. 
The fosterer and the chastener of the year; 
We hear not. Their immortal, tonelevs lays 
Fill not the chambers of the mortal ear, 
As through the calmed morning air they rise, 
And merge their anthem in the choral skies.”’ 





Beginning with October 3, Mr. Winship will have 
a series of articles upon “What, When, and How to 
Read.” This will be in response to numerous inquurves 
since the announcement of the “Book-a-Month Course”’ 
in the JouRNAL of August 14. 

There is a general demand for a course of reading 
not strictly professional ; there is a greater demand to 
know how one can get the time to read, and « still greater 
to know how one can be interested in reading. As the 
result of those various questions, Mr. Winship will 





Yet safe, through tempest, to my haven steered, 


write the series here announced, 
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Cuicaaco has the parochial school problem on its hands. 

Dayton, O., talks of taking botany out of the high 
Don’t! 

Tur New York Herald says that the publie school 
system is on trial. 


school. 


Tuer /ndependent of the 4th inst. devotes thirteen pages 
to a “‘ symposium ” upon the parochial public school ques- 
tion. We shall give the gist of it next week. 


Tue Chattanooga News has a subscription department 
for the purchase of school books for poor children. Is it 
possible that so flourishing a city as Chattanooga makee 
no provision for sach cases ? 


Dr. JAmMes MonvTeITH, one of the ablest teachers of 
the day, and a geographer whose work is unexcelled, died 
at New York last week, at the age of fifty-nine. His 
nane is familiar to hundreds of thousands of school 
children. 


Eacu year we have had elaborate protests against the 
Sunday-train phase of the excursions of the National Ed- 
ucational Association. These have been so lengthy and 
have taken up so many questions that we have heretofore 
withheld them; but Miss Avery’s communication puts 
the case so briefly, tersely, and conscientiously, that we 
gladly give it space on the “ note and query ” page. 


SamMuEL B. Capen has made another masterly educa- 
tional plea before the Boston School Committee,—this 
time for half a million dollars’ worth of schoolhouses. 
Unless all signs fail, he will get very nearly all he asks 
for. He focused his appeal, in time and conditions, skill- 
fully. The city has never had so influential a school 
board as at present, which is remarkable when we con- 
sider the circumstances under which it was elected. 


ARE THERE ARNOLDs IN Our Day ?—We print in an- 
other column from the pen of a college professor, a noble 





teachers in every grade to whose nobility their students 


would bear high testimony. 

We are curious to know how many of our readers will 
suspect the original of this pen picture. To any who 
think they do, and will write us their suspicion, we will 
reply, stating if their judgment is correct. 





Sr. Louis would have done well to send a trusty man 
abroad to learn a thing or two before attempting the in- 
troduction of free textbooks. Here are some questions 
asked in all seriousness by a leading St. Louis daily : 


To begin with, the question about the custody of the free booke 
must be settled. Shall they be permitted to be taken home, or 
must they remain in the children’s desks when the schools are not 
in session ? Shalleach child have the same set of books every day, 
or shall they be handed about from pupil to pupil? Shall closets 
be provided for them, with cubby-holes for each child’s outfit ? 
Under which restrictions can the use of free books safely be ex- 
tended to children of the upper grades ? 











A Bonanza Prize.—Mr. James E. Scripps, senior 
proprietor of the Hvening News of Detroit, has placed 
the sum of one thousand dollars at the disposal of the 
trustees of the Detroit Museum of Art to enable them to 
offer that sum to defray the cost of two years’ study in 
one of the great art schools of Europe as a prize for the 
greatest proficiency displayed by any pupil in the Detroit 


xe! Art Academy in the ensuing year. The award will be 


made at the end of May next. The prize is open to stu- 
dents from all parts of the country. This is a phase of 
the prize furor that is worth noting. It will not only add 
materially to the patronage of this school, but will add to 
the zeal for art in others. 








Mr. Carrouu’s Position.—President Carroll of the 
New Britain (Conn.) State Normal School has unenviable 
notoriety just now. It is one of the misfortunes of the 
times that the schoolmaster gets into the press early and 
often. The dailies from one end of the land to the other 
are echoing the fact that he dismissed a teacher because 
she was homely. The facts seem to be these: He had 
engaged, in the name of the state board of education, 
without having seen her, a lady from Ohio to give instruc- 
tion for three months in gymnastics. When she arrived, 
it appeared that her face was sadly disfigured as the result 
of a kick from a horse in childhood. President Carroll 
evidently thinks that a teacher who is to stand before stu- 
dents as their example and inspiration should not be per- 
sonally unattractive to such a degree as to make it un- 
pleasant for them. It was a serious error on somebody’s 
part that the teacher’s personal appearance was not 
vouched for by a reliable party. We are not sure but that 
the neglect on Mr. Carroll’s part made him responsible 
for retaining her, but we are quite sure that the interests 
involved are so great that the authorities are justified in 
demanding that there be no serious defects of form, face, 
or disposition in one who is to be the leader of students. 





Hricut or Fouty.—There is one phase of folly that 
is sure to break out in one town in all this broad land 
each summer. Long Island City is the last to be affected. 
We refer to the reéxamining of all the teachers in service. 
Thirty-two of the ninety-seven teachers were so indignant 
that they refused to submit to the examination. There 
is no excuse for such an examination but the cowardice 
of the authorities. When a teacher has served a com- 
munity a year, it is perfectly easy to know whether or not 
he is efficient. If he is not, he should be dismissed in a 
quiet, manly way ; if he is, he should he allowed to go on 
with his work without annoyance. A youth of eighteen, 
fresh from his studies, with the habit of answering all 
kinds of questions in writing can pass a technical examina- 
tion infinitely better than a man from thirty to fifty who 
is out of practice in answering with the pen questions 
of fact. 

But entirely aside from the injustice, it advertises the 
weakness and stupidity of the authorities who think that 
a technical examination indicates anything of the qualifi- 
cations to teach so far as it applies to teachers in the 
service. A school director is a coward who dares not 








tribute to a former teacher and later an associate. We 
suspect there are many normal school pripcipals to whom 


is open to his inspection. His cowardice becomes well 
nigh criminal when he professionally slaughters more than 


ability he questions. There is no other profession on 
earth upon which such an outrage could be perpetrated. 


A Fittinc MemoriAL.—It is proposed by friends of 
the late William Henry Ray, principal of the high school 
at Hyde Park, Ill., to prepare and publish a memorial 


trait, and some of his more important writings and public 
addresses. It is thought that such a permanent memorial 
would be but justice to the man, and would be acceptable 
to his friends and former associates and pupils. The 
volume will comprise some two hundred octavo pages, and 
will be furnished to subscribers at cost. H. W. Thurston 
of LaGrange, IIl., W. A. McAndrew of Chicago, IIl., and 
W. H. Hatch of Moline, IIL, have consented to act as a 
committee for the preparation and publication of the work, 
and for distributing it to subscribers, provided sufficient 
encouragement is shown by those for whom the work is 
intended. Those in sympathy with the object who are 
disposed to give it practical support are invited to send to 
H. W. Thurston, LaGrange, Ill., an order for as many 
copies of the work as they are willing to become personally 
responsible for. The limit of price is fixed at $1.50 a 
copy. If the responses are liberal, the cost may be less 
than $150. The money will be payable at the time of 
delivery of the book. Mr. Ray was one of the most 
promising of the younger members of the profession, and 
this memorial is due to the fraternity as well as to the 
memory of a noble man. 








DR. CROSBY’S LATEST. 


It is a misfortune for a man whom the world admires 
for doing a few things well, to have the conceit to think 
that he must speak ex cathedra on all subjects. It isa 
greater misfortune for a man who has had a taste of gen- 
uine public applause to have an insatiable thirst for sen- 
sational notoriety. Dr. Howard Crosby seems to be un- 
fortunate in both these regards. His latest is the an- 
nouncement that the state has no right to give a child at 
the farthest more than two or three years’ school in- 
struction, and all that should be done in those “two or 
three years” is to teach him to “read, write, and com- 
pute numbers,” and “ become acquainted with the history 
and institations of his country.”” He declares with em- 
phasis that the state has as much right to furnish each 
citizen with a house and farm as to provide for the 
teaching of geometry. His educational wisdom culmin- 
ates in the assertion that the “normal schools should be 
extinguished ” because the state has no more right to pro- 
vide them than it has other “Juxuries and remunerative 
advantages.” 

Dr. Crosby does not feel called upon to state “ why ” ; 
itis enough that he says so. Fortunately he has long 
since taught the world that his utterances are harmless, 
and there is no occasion for any reply to such assertions ; 
it is enough that his name be attached to the declarations. 
It is cause for congratulation that he stands practically 
alone in advocacy of the theory that the state should 
simply provide the means of keeping out of the prison 
and poorhouse, while opportunities for industrial, com- 
mercial, and professional prosperity are only for those 
whose parents are able and willing to provide the educa- 
tion which will enable them to compete successfully for 
the “luxuries and remunerative advantages ”’ of life. 





PROFESSIONAL READING. 


———os 


Teachers must look well to their reputation as readers 
of good books,—professional books. Lawyers, physicians, 
and clergymen are far ahead of teachers in this regard, 
and they are, largely in consequence, recognized as mem- 
bers of professions in the sense in which we aim to have 
teachers recognized. Take the highest view possible and 
the situation is humiliating as relates to the number of 
first class professional books sold in America. 

Teachers give these excuses,—they cannot afford to 





pass honest judgment on the work of teachers whose work | 


buy them, they have no time to read them, they ¢@? 
neither appreciate them nor profit by the reading. A* 
to the financial question it should be said that in every 
state and city there are many men and women who 4ré 
paid sufficiently high salaries to make the expense "° 


similar testimony could be borne; we know there are thirty first-class teachers in order to entrap the few whose obstacle; and as to the poorly-paid teachers they need te 


volume, containing a sketch of his life and work, a por- 
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read in order to be in condition to demand, successfully, 
higher pay where they are, or to move on to other pastures. 
As to the time element, five pages a day would enable a 
teacher to read ten first-class books each year, and half 
the number would give a good pedagogical library in a 
few years,and would make the reader a wonder in most 
countries. 

As to the lack of appreciation it may be said that the 
very thing such a teacher needs is the discipline, vigor, 
and awakening necessitated by grappling with the thoughts 
and sentences of men to whom professional phrases are as 
natural as their breath. It is not what you learn so much as 
it is the home-like feeling you have in the presence of the 
leading thinkers of the profession. The fact that it is 
hard work, that you have to read slowly, that it is a 
strange atmosphere, is sufficient reason why you should 
devote a little time to such companionship daily. 

We do not hesitate to say that any teacher of ordi- 
nary ability who will put three cents and thirty minutes 
a day into the wise purchase and reading of an educational 
paper and professional books will within three years get 
an advance in salary and professional promotion which 
make a financial return of from 200 to 400 per cent., not 
to mention the increased satisfaction, honor, and useful- 
ness. Even two cents and twenty minutes a day would 
be a remarkable improvement over the present conditions, 
while five cents and fifty minutes would make one a 
prince among teachers. 








ACQUISITION AND USE OF MATERIALS 


IN DEBATE. 

We have received several letters at various times from 
different sections of the country asking that the JournaL 
give advice to ‘ debaters.” We had not thought this our 
province, but a correspondent spoke of it recently as a 
valuable part of school work,—notably in academies and 
seminaries,—and as we have a large patronage in those 
schools, we will present two or three phases of the sub- 
ject, hoping to elicit correspondence. 

The materials to be used by the debater are facts, logic, 
wit, and illustrations. Facts must be the foundation of 
all argument. The speaker must know definitely as 
many facts as possible about the question at issue. He 
must have the well-known facts and some of the latest 
facts. An audience wants to be complimented by the 
presentation of a few facts with which it is perfectly 
familiar ; it also wants to be instructed in facts that it 
thinks it would never have known but for this talk. The 
debater needs all these, both for the effect given him 
when he speaks and to enable him to fortify himself 
against any surprise on the part of his opponent. The 
good debater must have an eye on the immediate effect of 
his own speech, and must, so far as possible, discount the 
effect of his rival's effort. 

An opponent may turn your logic against you and half 
the audience may not appreciate it; he may turn your 
illustration against you and still many may not know it, 
but if he robs you of your facts there will not be a boy so 
roguish, a girl so chatty, nor a man 80 weary as not to 
see the point in an instant. 

The great body of facts needed cannot be hunted up to 
order; they must come from a course of general reading. 
Hence the bulk of the reading of one who is liable to do 
much talking should be in the realm of facts. Whatever 
is done in specialties, there should be reasonable familiar- 
ity with the basal facts of every science, art, and profes- 
sion. There is no permanent success in debate, and this 
should include all general public speaking, unless one dis- 
cipline himself to read, whether he enjoys it or not, the 
general facts upon which the sciences, arts, and profes. 
sions are built. This is indispensable because in every 
audience there are representatives of all vocations and 
avocations, and because one cannot always choose his op- 
ponent and is liable at any time to meet an expert in any 
one of these lines of thought and effort. 

However complete the general reading, one needs to 
prepare himself for each encounter with the latest revela- 
tions of science, art, and philosophy so as not to be caught 
using the facts from an outgrown census or a last year’s 
almanac. Since last Jaly it has been inexcusable for any 
men to use figures not based upon the present census and 
yet we have heard four different speakers base arguments 


upon the census of 1880 without knowing that in some 
instances the latter figures spoiled their arguments. 
Other things being equal, the pulpit, the educational, 
political, or lecture platform that uses facts, figures, and 
philosophy that are thoroughly modern has an immense 
advantage. 

But with facts abundant, reliable, and modern, do not 
depend upon them for success, for they will not of them- 
selves win it. Success in argument or public address de- 
pends upon the use made of the materials, as in battle 
more depends upon the way soldiers are handled than 
upon their numbers. One who relies upon facts is liable 
to be so dull and uninteresting as to lose his audience. 
A man with half your facts may weave them with a 
keener logic and thereby win the sentiment and judg- 
ment of the audience. 

There is no great and permanent platform success pos- 
sible to one who does not understand the art of logical 
thinking. Logie in its simple and sensible phases would 
supply more public speakers with so-called “common 
sense” than any other means. Because some logical men 
are stupidly dry, there is a popular prejudice against it, 
but it is the stupidity of the man and not of the logic that 
makes him uninteresting. Logic in its place is one of the 
most fascinating elements in public address. Flowers 
may be put together so regardless of taste as to be posi- 
tively offensive though there be rare floral gems, and the 
most common wild flowers may be so arranged as to 
charm the rustic and the artist. What taste in arrange- 
ment is to a bouquet, logic is to the weaving of material in 
public address. 

Logic, in the high sense, inspires you to recast all your 
material, and however much you read upon a subject it 
will profit you little until you recast it for yourself. 
Skill in thinking without extended reading makes a 
speaker conceited, while reading without genuine individu- 
ality of thought makes a man a thief. The thing aimed 
at is a wide range of reading, well worked over by close, 
clear, discriminating thinking. This makes a man the 
master of his subject. More anon. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Seattle has 4,000 pupils. 

Philadelphia has 120,000 children in school. 

Norfolk County (Mase.) Association, Oct. 3. 

Worcester County (Mass.) Association, Oct. 31. 

During the past two years Minnesota and Wisconsin have estab- 
lished over 1,200 school libraries. 

The New England Superintendents’ Association, School Com- 
mittee Rooms, Boston, on November 7. 

Walter Leigh is still a member of the New Haven school board, 
which makes the high-school principal happy. 

Dr. Moses Merrill, head master Boston Latin School, has re- 
turned from a year’s absence in the best of healtb. 

The Black Beauty ia to be read in all the Boston grammar 
schools; it should be read by every child in the land. 

The State of Pennsylvania appropriates $1,000,000 annually for 
the schools, while $10,000,000 is raised by local taxation. 

The Mail and Express of New York City announces that it will 
make a specialty of school news for teachers, parents, and scholars. 

There are less than twenty cities in the United States whose 
entire population is as great as the public school enrollment of New 
York City. 

Cincinnati voted not to employ married women as teachers, but 
when the time came the superintendent renominated all the mar- 
ried women and they were reélected. 

Toledo teachers are in trouble because of public suspicion that 
prejudice dictates promotions. The papers are lending themselves 
to disaffected parents, which is unfortunate. 

Never before have so many dailies in all parts of the country 
given so much space to so intelligent a treatment of the school 
question as upon the opening of the present term. 

The Boston Commonwealth, Sept. 20, will pass into the hands of 
new parties, with Rev. Edward Everett Hale as general advisory 
manager and Fred E. Goodrich as managing editor. 

Erasmus Wilson, ‘‘ The Qaiet Observer’’ of the Pittsburgh Com- 
mercial Gazette, has a lecture upon ‘‘ John Rickey, Schoolmaster,’’ 
that abounds in sound sense, descriptive art, and genuine hamor. 
It is worthy a place in any lecture course, and is specially adapted 
to an audience of teachers and parents. 

New York has done itself proud at last. Look at the expendi- 
tures this vacation. In various alterations and repairs, $125,000 ; 
in sanitary alterations and repairs, $46,000; in heating alterations 
and repairs, $37,000; for new furniture, $40,000; while the ex- 
penditures in amounts not exceeding $200, for small repairs, pre- 





sent a total of about $30,000. Thie makes the amounts spent in 
the Jate repairs a total of about $278,000, 


Some three years ago Dr. ID). A. Sargent, director of the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium at Harvard College, offered $1,000 in two prizes 
to persons, male and female, whose physical proportions should 
most nearly approach perfect symmetry. The object was to stimu- 
late the youth of both sexes with a laudable incentive to systematic 
and judicious physical training, with a view of reaching as nearly 
as possible the normal standard. The time allowed for the com- 
petition was three years, and there have been aboat 3,000 com- 
petitors. The prizes have been awarded as follows: Prize for 
for most perfect male development, Henry Chester Jackson of Wis- 
casset, Me., senior in Bowdoin College; for most perfect female 
development, Margaret Blanche Best of Meadville, Pa., member 
of the sammer school of physical training at Hemenway Gymnasium 
and instructor in physical training at Allegheny College. It is 
understood that similar prizes are to be offered the coming year. 


= 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A MISTAKE. 


A barber, a bald man, and thirdly a fool, 
Together a journey had made, 

Bat fatigue overtook them just at the end, 
So they all laid down in the shade. 


The barber, by lot, was compelled to stand guard, 
And he, while the others slept sound, 

Shaved the head of the fool so cleanly, indeed, 
That never a hair could be found. 


On waking the fool put his hand to his head, 
Nor did he the baker’s joke see; 

** You rascal,’’ said he, ‘* you’ve awaked by mistake 
The bald headed man, and not me!’’ 








ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME, 

Papa—“My daughter, what time did you come up stairs last 
night ? ”’ 

Daughter—‘*Well, papa, I think the clock stuck one before the 
lateness of the hour struck two.’’ 

HARD LUCK. 

Smiles—‘‘ Hullo, Pat! I hear your horse has just died.’’ 

Pat—‘‘ Indade, yis sor. I wor learnin’ him ter live widout food, 
sor, an’ joust as he learned ter live widout eatin’, sor, he died.’’ 

LITERARY. 

Father—‘‘ My son, how do you earn money enough to live ? ”’ 
Student—“ Father, rejoice; for I now derive my support from 


literature.’’ 
Father—‘‘ How so, my son 
Student—‘‘ I have sold all my books.”’ 


9») 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The maples bending o'er the gate, 
Their arch of leaves just tinted 
With yellow warmth, the golden glow 
Of coming autumn hinted. — Whittier, 
— Paul do Chaillu is on his way to this country. 
— It costs the nation $250,000 a year to print the Congressional 
Record. 
— Gladstone estimates his library to contain from 22,000 to 25,- 


000 books. 
—The old homestead of Alice and Phwbe Cary is to be preserved 


as a memorial. 

— Thomas Nelson Page, author of ‘‘ Mars Chan,’’ and Amélie 
Rives Chanler are cousins. 

— Gen. Lew Wallace is pushing to completion his new novel, 
The scene is laid in Constantinople. 

— William Black, the English novelist, likes Americans very 
much, and has hosts of friends among them. 

— Two hundred of Cardinal Newman’s letters, extending over a 
quarter of a century, relating to doctrinal matters are to be 
published. 

— Brigham Young’s youngest daughter is among the latest lect- 
urers. She will make a tour of the English provinces with Mor- 
monism as her subject. 

— In the fature, in all Government documents and official pabli- 
cations in Canada, snch words as flavor, labor, honor, etc., must be 
spelled with the “‘ u,’’ according to the English usage. 

— The late Dr. Peters, the famed astronomer. is said to have 

been most unassuming. He never would say, “ I have discovered ’’ 
so and go, bat so and so ‘‘ has been discovered at Litchfield Observ - 
atory He was also a great lover of flowers and trees. 
— It is reported that Mrs. William Vanderbilt and her son will 
erect a ‘‘ People’s Palace’’ somewhat after the plan set forth by 
Walter Besant in ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’’ This to be 
devoted to the recreation of the poor of New York City. 

— The copy of Mr. Aldrich’s poems which lies on a table in the 
parlor of his Boston home, has on a fiy-leaf an inscription, ‘To my 
wife, Lilian, after seventeen happy years with her. Nov. 28, 1882.” 
On the next blank sheet are written the following lines : 

Two things there are with memory will abide 
Whatever else befall, —while life flows by : 

That soft, cold hand-touch at the altar-side; 

The thrill that shook you at your child’s first cry. 

— Prince Bismarck has an adopted son now twenty years of age, 
anda Frenchman. One evening during the Franco-Prussian war, 
when the Chancellor entered his sleeping apartments, outside of 
Paris, he found a baby boy asleep on his pillow. The mother had 
left a note saying that her husband had been killed at Sedan, and 
despair and want had forced her to give up her child. Bismarck 
sent the child by special nurse to Berlin, and subsequently had him 
educated, and he is now a model young man and devotedly attached 


” 
. 





te his benefactor, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. } 





A PROTEST AND A SUGGESTION. 
Mammoth meetings of the N. E. A. have become the popular 


thing. For reasons too numerous to mention, teachers flock to 
these gatherings by thousands. It is safe to say, however, that under bond, and the stock is non-assessable. Shareholders shall be 
low rates and excursions to points of interest attract many who 


i iti isiti th bli 1 reading-room and library, and on payment of 
otherwise would never attend. Such opportunities for visiting lake, : nae - Bm ge 3 . ~~ ~y p> J LI.» y- 
society; and those who hold twenty or more shares sh:ll not be 


or ocean, or mountain, are a boon to weary teachers with thin 
purses. But,—alas, that there is so often a but,—the itinerary of 
these excursions frequently, perhaps usually, includes a Sunday of 
travel. 

Now the teaching profession is, by an overwhelming majority, 
Christian, and many of the minority, whose names are not on the 
books of any church, are ardently in favor of improving in every 
way the condition of ‘‘ the laboring classes,’ so called. That 


name might be quite as appropriately applied to teachers. Pre- 


sumably, therefore, the teachers of the land, almost without ex- 
ception, desire to retain the Sabbath as a day of rest and worship 
for themselves and all other laborers, including railroad men. 
Bat as surely as a train runs on the Sabbath, jast so surely must a 
great number of men lose their day of rest. Moreover, as long as 
Christian people in large numbers patronize Sunday trains, just so 
long will they run. For one, therefore, I protest against teachers’ 
excursions which include a Sunday of travel. Nor is this protest a 
plea for ‘‘ the Paritan Sabbath,’’ whatever that much abused phrase 
may mean, but a plea for simple justice to everybody that works. 

It may be objected that the railroad companies are responsible 
for the plans of these excursions, and that teachers have nothing to 
do but accept the routes thus laid down or deprive themselves of 


the pleasures and advantages of such journeys. Perhaps so, but 
if any change in other respects were desirable, we should at least 
try to obtain it. Surely it is worth while to make some effort to 
obtain this. The suggestion of this article is in the direction of 
such effort. 

It would seem to be within the province of the officers of the 
N. E. A. to request all railroad officials planning teachers’ excur- 
sions tolarrange to reach a terminal point before Sunday. 
If these officials should then prove unaccommodating, teachers still 
have the means of securing the desired end Let all Christian 
teachers have the courage of their convictions and refuse to follow 
any itinerary which compels them to travel on Sunday. It would 
cost them some self-denial in many cases no doubt, but was any 
good thing ever gained without such cost? Probably, too, the 
self-denial would not be for long, for whether corporations have 
souls or not, they have purses, and very sensitive ones, and I ven- 
ture to predict that another year they would find it possible to 
meet the wishes of teachers. Moreover the teaching profession 
would practically have put itself on record as favoring one of the 
most sacred rights of the working man, and a great step would have 
been taken toward securing that right. 

Lizzix H. AvEry, Faribault, Minn. 


——__»—_—_ 


ERICSSON’S SERVICES TO NAVIGATION. 


Col. William C, Church, in the Army and Navy Journal writes 
thus of John Ericason: ‘‘ It is susceptible of the clearest demon- 
stration that our great navies of to-day, mercantile and national, 
are the result of ideas that Ericsson introduced into navigation more 
than half a century ago; introduced in the face of opposition and 
ridicule so universal and uncompromising that the wonder is that 
even his sturdy strength was sufficient to overcome them. As he 
has himeelf said, the opposition he encountered, simply because he 
knew more than others about the subject ander discussion, brought 
many hours of unhappiness to a life otherwise prosperous and con- 
tended. Upon the land we find abundant evidence of his handi- 
craft. Twenty thousand little engines, driven by hot air, with 
their ceaseless click-clack, declare to-day the great work he ac- 
complished in releasing usin a measure from the entire depend- 
ence upon steam, with its necessity for great factories, destroying 
individuality and transforming men into machines. For more than 
three score years John Ericsson labored upon the great problem of 
superseding steam. He accomplished in this field more than any 
other man,—more than all other men,—and the best authorities 
now declare that his work was only the prelude to a great indus- 
trial revolution that is impending. Ericsson has truthfully said 
that steam engineers, finding by the extraordinary demand for 
caloric engines that very moderate power was a great desideratum, 
have perfected the steam motor until it almost rivals the caloric 
engine in safety and adaptability. As the force exerted by exist- 
iag steam motors is double the power exerted by men’s muscle, 
steam has tripled the world’s working power, and to this result 
Ericsson largely contributed.’’ 


——.——_ 


WIMODAUGSHSIS. 


Please give information, through the JOURNAL, of the new organ- 
ization, “‘ Wimodaaghsis.”’ JANE C. N. 

The society has just issued the following announcement of its 
objects and plans: 

The purpose of Wimodaugbsis is the education of women in art, 
in science, literature, and physical culture. It intends to secure a 
building to be used for meetings composed of women or called to 
advance their interests. This will contain an auditorium large 
enough for the accommodation of the annual conventions of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Association, the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, the Association of Collegiate Alamp =», 
the Woman’s National Press Association, the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
the Red Cross, and the Labor and Indian Associations, and all the 
various benevolent, literary, and social societies of women, which 
are new dependent on the courtesy of hotels and churches for a 
meeting-place. In conneption with the auditariam there will be 


amusement as may be suggested. 


required to pay quarterly duee. 
Sofficient stock hav 


urer, 802 F. street, Washington, N. W., D. C. 


To accomplish its purpose. Wimodaughbsis is organized as a joint- 
stock company, and will issue stock not to exceed $200,000. The 
first issue of 5,000 shares at $5 each is now ready. The officers are 


entitled to one vote for each share of stock held; to the free use of 





DR. HOLMES’ “ BOYS.” 


“ jadge,’’ he says, is Hon. G. T. Bigelow, chief justice of the Sa- 


States Supreme Court, is the boy 
—“ with the three-decker brain, 
That could harness a team with a logical chain.’’ 


is immortalized in these words : 
‘“* And there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith, 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith ; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free,— 
Just read on his medal, ‘‘ My country,’’ ‘ of thee.’’ 





THE MONEY IN THIS COUNTRY. 


. piece for every man, woman, and child in the United States. (f 


third is in United States notes or greenbacks, one fourth in silver 
certificates, one sixth in gold certificates, one fifth in national bank 
notes, and the remainder in various denominations. 


among the people. More than one third is locked up in the Treas- 
ury Building, and that is the normal state of things. One half of 


treasury. The circulating medium in use among the people is 
three fourths paper, the largest volume being in greenbacke, with 
silver certificates next, then national back noter, then gold cer- 
tificates. . 
——@e———— 


HOW CUTS ARE MADE, 


The following, from an exchange, is a good, brief explanation of 
an interesting process : 


The engravings used in newspapers are produced in a variety of 
ways, known as photo-engraving, or zinc etching, chalk etching, 
etc. In the first process the picture is photographed on a prepared 
plate of glass, then transferred to another plate, and from that to 
a sensitized zinc plate. This is subjected to the action of etching 
ink, washed, cut to the proper size, and mounted on a metal block, 
in which shape it is placed in the newspaper columns and printed 
from in the same manner as type. In the chalk process the picture 
is cut into a chalk-coated steel plate, by means of steel points; 
molten metal is then poured over it and fills up the lines cut into 
the chalk. This reproduces the picture on metal, which needs only 
to be trimmed up when it is ready for printing. 


—_—_e__—_ 


A GAME OF THE SENSES. 


When you go to your room at night, can you walk directly to the 
match-box and put your hand on it ? 
When you turn out your light and leave your room, do you have 
to fumble for the door, or can you go straight across the room and 
take hold of the knob ? 
Can you at night walk among the trees without running into 
them, or keep the garden path as directly as you would were it 
daylight ? 
If you wish to estimate the size of anything, do you know enough 
of feet and inches to make a fair guess by simply looking at it ? 
Can you calculate the weight of a book, a box of matcher, a bat, 
a ball, a glass of water, a letter, by holding it in your hand ? 
If you hear street cars where there is a double track, can you tell 
by the sound which way they are coming ? 
e you are near a Lee on locate a steamboat by sound ? 

an you use your knowledge of music in analyzing the progressions 
of a steam whistle? Can you tell on which ie wt ? 

With your eyes shut can you tell what kind of a flower is put to 
your nose? Do you know the difference between the odor of a 
leaf from a rose bush and one from a maple tree ? 

Can you tell from the bark of the trees the points of the compass ? 
Can you by listening tell what kind of a vehicle is coming, and 
how many horses are attached to it? Do you know the difference 
in sound made by four hoofs and by eight ? 

_ Can you match colors without sample; carry colors and shades 
in your memory. 

By the touch can you tell which material is cotton, which is 
woolen ? Can you from a bunch of different colored zephyrs pick 
out a black strand, keeping your eyes shut ? 

Can you by the taste tell what kind of meat you are eating ? 
~ = oa what flavor hes besa a in a glass of soda water ? 
n , do you use your senses ov train your observati 
and then remember what you observed ? wnidenca a 





committee rooms for the exeoutive sessions of the above associations, 


The new methods of education are taking care of eyes and hands 


And the venerable author of our national hymn, Dr. S. F. Smith, 


Inquiry at the treasury department discovers the fact that there 
is, all told, just a little over two billions, or between $30 or $40] need, I think they must be some form of literature. 


this a little over one half is in gold and silver coin, and a little less 
than one half in paper of various kinds, Of the metal money about 
two thirds are in gold, one third in silver. Of the paper about one 


Bat the 
! $2,000,000,C00 of United States currency is not all in circulation 


| inert the officers may have their headquarters, and their papers | used together, but what classes are there for your nose, your ears, 


your touch, your sense of weight ? Where do you go to school to 


and documents may be filed. The building will ame contain ® |; arn to see in the dark, to smell fire, to hear flies sneeze? Do you 
library, reading and reception rooms, where the working-women, | (+ perceive that this education you must give yourself ? You can 
living in lodgings, may pass their evenings and entertain their|train your senses every moment you are awake, At this moment 
friends; an art gallery and rooms for classes, a thoroughly equipped | what do you see, hear, smell? Are you sure you really see, hear, 


and emell what you think you do? Suppose you make a game of 


gymnasium, @ natatoriam, and uch other means of instruction and | ;, The Senses,”’ and see how many come nearer the booby prize 


than the first one.— Wide Awake. 


—~o——_ 


MODERN METHODS. 


Asa book publisher I received a manuscript of a series of lan- 
guage lessons. The teacher is an expert instructor; stands well 
among the educational workers of our section of the country; is 
thoroughly ‘‘ modern.”’ I was fortunate in being able to place it 


already been subscribed to insure success, | ¢, ‘reading ’’ with a thoroughly literary person who has known 


= ee _—— >: ony ae J 3 oy pec the schools well. In the course of the report is the following, which 
shares . ’ 


it may be well for teachers of modern ways to read. The svhool 
can ill afford to lose the intellectual respect of friendly educational 
thinkers in literary circles : 


The articles are written with much carefulness and painstaking. 
Perhaps a critic with more of the “‘ new education”’ in his soul 


Dr. Holmes says he has more requests for lists of “ The Boys’’| would be able to say they are interesting. I confess that I find 
than for the answer to any other question about bis works. The them very dry. If to teach children grammar, it is necessary to 


guide them step by step through such a bewildering maze of detail, 
then these articles are valuable. But have we not many absolutely 


preme Court of Massachusetts; the ‘‘speaker’’ is Hon. F. B. | excellent grammarians who ‘‘ got there” without anything like 
Crowhinshield; the ‘‘ member of Congress”’ is Hon. G. T. Davis, | this expenditure of brain and nerve on microscopic particulars ? 
also Hon. Isaac E. Morse. By the “ reverend’? is meant James| These papers are not worse in this respect than are many other of 


the modern methods. I don’t think I could ever have learned any- 


Freeman Clarke especially. Prof. Benjamin Pierce is the ** boy thing thus; I would rather be Cinderella, set to pick up bushels of 
with the grave, mathematical look.”” B. R. Curtis, of the United | wheat kernel by knernel. OKos. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Where can I fiod the names of the presidents of Amherst 
College ? QUERIST. 


— To ‘“‘Subscriber’’: The author of Paul Pry was John Poole, 
an English dramatist. Fitz. 





To ‘' F, C. B.’’?: The Supreme Court has been truly called the 
‘* ouardian of the ark of the Constitution.”’ De Wirr. 





— Where are e/zevirs? From the way I have seen the word 
SETH B. 





To ‘‘Cash’’: The first banking houses were established by 
Franciscan monks in Europe to save poor people from paying exor- 
bitant interest. They were called Mounts of Piety. 


— To ‘J. M. G,’’: John Greenleaf Whittier and Robert Purvis 
are certainly two of the founders of the Anti-slavery Society. I 
think they are the only remaining members. St. Louis. 


— In answer to ‘‘ Chloe’s’’ query, as to a popular work on ‘‘Sea 


all the gold and three fourths of all the silver is locked up in the | Mosses’’ I would state that A. B. Hervey’s work is the best to be 


found. Naturalists’ Bureau, Salem, Mass., will send it, I think. 
Price, $2.00. P. L. 8. 


— Can any of the readers of the JOURNAL tell me where the 
following lines can be found : 


** Night flung her sable mantle o’er 
And pinned it with a star.’’ 


I have a faint recollection that they form part of a poem written 


by a convict, in prison, but cannot recall either poem or cir- 
cumstancee. FENN. 


— Why is radiation carried on so freely and rapidly on bright 
moonlight nights ? W. W., Americus, Ga. 


The moonlight has nothing to do with it. The atmospheric con- 
ditions cause the moon to look epecially brilliant, and the same 
causes secure rapid radiation. A moist atmosphere transmits heat 
from the sun and makes ‘‘ dogdays’’ wretchedly uncomfortable, but 
it will not transmit heat of low temperature, hence it shuts in, as it 
were, the heat that the earth absorbe. A clear atmosphere acts 
like a vacuum sucking up the heat from the earth.—[ Ep. 





— You will oblige a subscriber by answering through ‘‘ Queries ”’ 
the following questions : 

1, In how many and what large cities of the United States has 
the eight-hour labor system been established ? a. In those cities 
where it is established, does it prove a succcess ? 6. Will the method 
aid in raising the working classes to a higher standard ? 

2. Please give me solutions for the following: a. At what time 
between one and two o’clock are the hour and minute hands equi- 
distant from twelve on opposite sides? 4 When are the hour and 
minute hands at right angles between three and four o’clock. 

S. E. M., Grass Valley, Cal. 


— To * Halstead ’’: Folk-Lore has recently been analyzed in the 
following terse sentences, which I think cover the word: ‘ Folk- 
lore is both a measure and a record of the people’s joys 
and sorrows, their wisdom and their folly, their aspirations and 
their short-comings. The whole warp and woof of folk-life, the 
mode of thought. the philosophy of their living are interwoven in 
their lore,’’ s. 

At the opening of an article on the ‘‘ Origins of the Folk-Lore,”’ 
in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1871, is the following quota- 
tions from the French of Edmund Scherer: ‘‘ La mythologie, cette 
acience toute nouvelle, qui nous fait suivre les croyances de 0# 
péres depuis le Verceau du monde jusqu’aux superstitions de 00s 
campagnes.’’ This seems to be an exact definition of the term, and 
® perusal of the article in question will well repay Halstead for any 
difficulty he may find in procuring it,’’ E. BE. ARMES, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 














Tue EARTH AND ITs INHABITANTS. By Elisée Reclus. 
Edited by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.GS., and A. H. Kean B.A. 
Oceanica ; ene volume, 8vo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, in sheep, $6.00; in half morocco, $7.00. 

Every one interested in geographical studies will cordially wel- 
come the publication of volume fourteen of the great work of Elisés 
Reclus, known under the title of The Earth and its Inhabitants. 

The present volume is devoted exclusively to Oceanica, and com- 
pletes that portion of the work relating to the eastern hemisphere; 
five volumes, being devoted to Earope, four volumes each to Asia 
and Africa, —already published, —and the present one to Oceanica. 

We know of no work devoted to descriptive geography and kin- 
dred topies that furnishes so completely trustworthy information of 
the islands of the Indian and Pacific oceans and their inhabitants as 
this. The maps are as complete and accurate as modern scientific 
investigation can make them, and the hundreds of illustrations it 
contains are faithful representations of places and people, combined 
with scenic characteristics, peculiar to this portion of the globe, lit- 
tle known to the great mass of readers. 

The growing commercial interests of the Anstralian colonies 
and the adjacent islands of the two great oceans, have recently at- 
tracted the attention of the leading nations of the earth, so that at 
the present time this volume will be a very useful acquisition to 
every household in the United States. The text accurately de- 
scribes in detail, the extent and formation of the Oceanis Hemis- 
phere. The history of Oceanic explorations, tides, currents, soils, 
productions, flora and fauna, climate, natural history, geology, and 
the social and political conditions and relations of the thousands of 
islands contained in the groups known as Oceanica are given. The 
trade and commerce of this section of the world is increasing rapidly, 
and specific information regarding the origin, history, and lan- 
guages of these various groups of islands comes to be of great value 
and importance. In fine, this volume of the series is notably a work 
of superior excellence. and will commend itself to every reader and 
atudent of geography. 

This great work, when completed, will include several volumes 
on North and South America, some of which are already in prep- 
aration. When finished, it will contain over three thousand 
maps, plates, cartographs, and illustrations, produced by the best 
artistic skill ef the world. The publishers are well-known for 
their ability to handle great enterprises like the publication of this 
grand geographical work of Reclus. They will spare no expense in 
their efforts to make it the most practical and useful work extant 
on this branch of knowledge. As it will be sold only through 
authorized agents, we suggest that the readers of the JOURNAL 
write to the house of D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, 
direct. 

A Royat Hunt. By Mrs. E. C. Wilson. Boston: 
Congregational S. S, Pub. Co. 394 pp. 7x5. Price, $1.50. 
Not until all history is forgotten shall we be able to efface the 

terrible slaughter of the Huguenuts at the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 

mew from our minds, and for this reason tales which relate to the 
persecution of this sincere but unfortunate people have a peculiar 
fascination. 

In this story we find a faithful portrayal of the home-life of a 
family of “‘ heretics.’’ The king’s dragoons are quartered with 
them to ‘‘ convert’’ them to Catholicism, but the family refuses to 
give up its faith. This refusal brings upon them many hardships 
and indignities, and it is with these that the story chiefly deals. 

The interest of the story centers in the beautiful children of the 
‘*heretic’’ family, and the two little ones of Girard de Burgess. 
The simplicity, childlike faith, and naiveté of Nanette, Natalie, 
and the stout-hearted little Alexe, must appeal to every heart. 

The author has given us atrue picture of those terrible days. 
The sufferings of the characters to whom we are introduced were not 
imaginary, and the events of the reigns of Charles 1X., Henry of 
Navarre, and Louis XIV. are more vividly placed before us. 
We are shown more plainly than in history, how little the Edict of 
Nantes restrained the violence of the king, and the intolerable 
license which was the result of its revocation. 


Stories 1n Sone. Told by Elizabeth U. Emerson and 
Kate L. Brown. Boston: Oliver Ditaon & Co. 96 pp., 9x8. 
This attractive book of Stories in Song, is designed especially 

for the kindergarten, home, and school, and is the result of an ex- 

perience of many years in close contact with young children in the 
schoolroom. Nearly every song in the collection has come into being 
as the growth of some actual experience with childhood. The 
authors of the words have recognized the fact that the every-day 
life of the children’s world can be connected with harmony, and 
that in song they can express their feelings with generous satisfaction. 

Most of these songs deal with child-life in its happiest conditions, 

and thus they are natural and cheery in character. The aim seems 

to have been in these songs, both in the words and music, to bring 
the children into sympathy with nature and its varied objects of 
interest. 

The kindergarten songs are very attractive, and these tiny strains 
will be welcomed by those who enjoy real melody in their daily work. 
The selections from the German and other exercises are very good, and 
most of them appear for the first time in a child’s collection. We 
predict for this book great usefulness, because it represents the ex- 
perience and thought of two ladies who respect and love children, 
and whose daily delight is to make them happier and better by 
their ‘‘ Stories in Song.’’ 

Rererence HANDBOOK FOR READERS, STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH History. By E. H. Garney. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 144 pp. Price, 85 cents. 

This is a work which readers of the history of the “Island Em- 
pire’’ will find invaluable. Nothiog in English history is more 
vexing than the inter-relation of the great baronial families and the 
repetition of titles, each time coupled with a different family name, 
and jast here the usefulness of the work is apparent. Beginning 
with the time of the Conquerer, the rise and fall of the noble titles 





and the families holding them is carefully traced. The first five | 
pages are devoted to the House of Norfolk, thirty-one holders of 
that name being given, each one accompanied by his family to the 
second generation. Of the family of Howard alone, over seventy- 
five are named who lived in the sixteenth century. The first chap- 
ter gives the descent of William the Conquerer from Rollo, the 
Dane, thus enabling the student to see at a glance the trath or false 

hood of the relationship to William claimed by many who followed 
him to England. The next department contains a complete list of 
the families of the English kings and also the line of descent from 
the Guelphs of Bavaria, and from Cedric, the Saxon, to Victoria. 
The book also contains, carefully prepared lists of the English coun- 
sellors and statesmen from 1066 to 1889, of the principal British 
writers, and the dates of leading events. This last table is not con- 
fined to political events but includes such happenings as the intro- 
daction of gardening (1502), the drawing of the first map of Eng- 
land (1520), and the commercial panic of 1825-26. In this table 
it is surprising to see an author, usually so careful, saying against 
the date 1685,— “ Judge Jeffries murders under the mask of law.”’ 
The Bloody Assizes hardly merit such complete condemnation, ac- 
cording to the new historical dispensation. This book, which has 
the field practically to itself, ably fills the position it is intended 
to occupy. 


Aimer’s Marriace. By P. H.C. Philadelphia: W. 

H. Hirst, agent. 534 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50, 

Under cover of a novel, the author of this book has dealt with 
the ever-recurring differences between the creeds of the Catholic 
and Protestant. The two characters for whom the lesser personages 
form the back-ground are Aimée, the daughter of a Protestant 
family, and a Mr. Ransome, who is a believer in the Catholic faith. 
The two become lovers before the difference in their creeds is dis- 
covered, but Aimée’s mother firmly opposes their marriage on ac- 
count of this difference. Finally convinced that the happiness of 
the young people is dependant upon her consent, she reluctantly 
yields, Mr. Ransome declaring that Aimée shall have perfect 
freedom of worship. 

The story is a graphic portrayal of the experiences of the young 
wife with her husband’s family and friends. There is an absence 
of the objectionable partisanship so often found when this subject 
is treated, and the differences between the Protestant and Catholic 
creeds and bibles are clearly and fairly explained in the chapter 
where Aimée and Flora, Ransome’s sister, discuss the subject. 


Aim ée’s little danghter’s faith in what her mother had taught her, | $1 


plays an important part in the story, which sustains the interest to 
the close. 


Petires Causeriks. Par Lambert Sauveur. 

Carl Schoenhof. 222 pp. Price, $1.25. 

When Dr. Sauveur published his Causeries avec mes éléves he 
found that in spite of its great success, it was too advanced for a 
class of papils which he wished also to reach. To meet this defi- 
ciency he issued this Petites Causeries which follows the same gen- 
eral plan of the more advanced book, but is intended primarily for 
pupils from ten to fifteen years. 

The book consists of a series of lessons by which the teacher leads 
the pupils, by the conversational method, step by step up to the 
more difficult passages. Numerous anecdotes and various selections 
from La Fontaine’s household fables are interspersed, so that the 
lessons proye enjoyable as well as instructive, and the interest of 
the pupil is held throughout. At the end the book contains conja- 
gations of the important verbs, and exercises for translation into 
French. The book is well adapted for its purpose, and is the most 
satisfactory of anything of its kind that we have seen. 


Boston : 





Fotitowine tHE Guipon. By Elizabeth B. Custer 
New York: Harper & Bros. 341 pp. 74x5. Cloth, $1.50. 
Mrs. Custer has written a most delightful account of life in the 

far West, among the Indians and on the war-path. She has gath- 

ered in this book many unpublished letters of her husband, which 

give important information in regard to the movements of the U.S. 

troops during 1868-9. To these she has added a large amount of 

narrative, some pathetic, some amusing, and all intensely interest- 
ing. Few persons have had such opportunities to observe frontier 
and barracks life, and here as in her “ Boots and Saddles,’’ Mre. 

Custer has chronicled most faithfully events which would otherwise 

never have been known. The characteristics of the Indians and 

scouts are faithfully described, and the reader here finds the oppo- 
site side of Indian life to that portrayed in Mre. Hunt’s *‘ Ramona.’’ 

An interesting feature of the book is the introduction before each 

chapter of the various bugle calls, some of which are familiar, but 

most of them new to all save the soldier’s ear. 

Tue Graraic System or Ossect Drawina.— (Nos. 
5 and 6). Arranged by H. B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. 9x12, 

These two numbers form the latest issues of this series of object 
drawing books. At the head of each page various art terms are de- 
fined, while on alternate pages the pupil is directed to enlarge from 
the copy and to draw from imagination. The objects to be copied are 
first given in rough outline, to aid in rapid drawing, and rales are 
given for the order in which the work should be done. On the last 
page of each of the books are descriptions of the different museums 
of art, and of the most famous works of the old masters. 





BOOKS ANNOUNCED, 

Ginn & Co., Boston :— 

** A Hygienic Philosophy for Grammar and Common Schools ”’ ; 
by B. F. Lincoln, M.D. 

** Handbook of Historic Schoola of Painting ’’ ; by Miss Deristhe 
L. Hoyt, instructor in the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 

‘* Word by Word,’’ an improved spelling course in two numbers. 

Myers’ ‘' History of Rome,’’ aud Myers’ ‘‘ Outlines of Ancient 
History.”’ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston :— 

** Civil Government ia the United States,’’ Considered with some 
Reference to its Origine. This is designed for echool use. At the 
end of each section are questions and suggestions on the text, by 


‘The Bird and the Bell, and Other Poems”; by Christopher 
Pearse Cranch, 
‘“* Ward of the Golden Gates’’ by Bret Harte. 
“ Life of Lewis Cass’’ (American Statesman Series); by Prof. 
Andrew C. McLoughlin. 
Macmillan & Co., New York :— 
‘“Pellows Adventures and Sufferings Daring Twenty-three 
Years Captivity in Morocco”; edited by Dr. Robert Brown. 
‘** The Conflict of Capital and Labor’’; by George Howell, M.P. 
** The Fossil Iusects of North America,’’ With Notes on Some 
European Species; by Samuel H. Scudder. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago :— 
Henrik Jeger's ‘* Life of Ibsen’’; translated by Wm. Morton 
Payne. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston:— 
‘‘In Trust ’’?; by Amanda M. Douglass. 
‘** Three Million Do!lars’’; by Oliver Optic. 
P. Dutton § Co, New York:— 
** Inspiration and the Bible’’ by Robert P. Horton. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York :— 
** Introduction to Philosophy ’’; by George T. Ladd. 
“ History of the United States’’ (Vols. V. and VI.); by Henry 
Adams. 
Harper §- Brothers, New York :— 
“* Campaigning with Crook ’’ ; by Capt. Charles King. 
Cassell §- Co., New York :— 
** Engiish Writers’’ (Vol. V ); by Prof. Henry Morley. 
‘The Anglomaniacs,” the anonymous story just completed in 
The Century. 
- “* Horse Stories and Stories of Other Animals’’; by Col. T. W. 
nox. 


E. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Defense of Poesy; edited by Albert 8S. Cook; price, 90 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Elements of Psychology; by Gabriel Compayre; translated by 
Wm. H. Payne, Pb D.; price. $100. Boston: Lie & Shepard. 

Two Modern Women ; by Kate Gannett Wells. he Promised 
ree by Annie R. Butler; price, $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 

Some Stories About Famous Precious Stones; by Mrs. Goddard 
Orpen; price, $1.25.——On the Hills; by Prof. Frederick Starr; price, 

25. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Historiettes Modernes; by C. Fontaine; Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Lessons for a First Year in English Grammar; 
son. New York: Jobn B. Alden. 

Stories of Three Americans; by Eunice C. Corbett and Anna Con- 
tent. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

The Pleroma; by Rev. E. P. Chittenden; price, $2.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 





price, 65 cents. 
by Jessie M. Ander- 


NASHVILLE LETTER. 


I write from the city of female schools. It is not unreasonable 
that Nashville should aspire to such distinction, as the first success- 
ful chartered institution of learning ‘‘ for girls’? in the United 
States was the Nashville Female Academy, founded in 1816. If 
any of the eastern states established a school for girls until about a 
year after this I do not know of it. But the state of Tennessee had 
really chartered three female academies several years prior to this,— 
the first as early as 1806, I think. The city is now alive with teach- 
ers and children, many of the children being ‘‘ young ladies,’’ in 
some of the various boarding schools, of which there are four that 
will average about four hundred each, and some five more of a 
smaller size. Then there are schools and colleges large and small, 
black and white, and the public schools with their ten thousand 
children that have just taken their seats for the first time this year. 
The attendance on the city schools is some two thousand larger than 


last year, and about thirty additional teachers have been elected. 
Miss Emma Clemons has been made principal of the Tarbox School. 
It is universally conceded that the appointment was a fit one in 
every respect, as Miss Clemons is one of the best teachers as well 
as disciplinariaas in the schools. This is the first time in the hie- 
tory of the schools of this city that a woman has been given a prin- 
cipalship. If you would touch the pride of a Nashvillien you have 
only to praise his city schools. 

I saw Chancellor Garland, that grand old patriarch of Vanderbilt 
University, a few days ago. He looks feeble, but is active as a boy, 
and was on his way home from a fishing trip to the Virginia moun- 
tains. By the way, this splendid school has recently made a strong 
addition to its faculty in the person of Dr. A. Coke Smith of Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Smith had just been elected a missionary secretary of 
the M. E. Church, South, but resigned the position to accept a 
place in the faculty of Vanderbilt. 

Several changes have been made in the faculty of the University 
of Nashville, Peabody Norma) College, on account of resignations. 
Miss Dean, who had held the chair of English literature with eminent 
satisfaction, resigned in order to travel and study abroad. Her 
place has been filled by Prof. A. P. Bourland, formerly in the 
Southwestern Baptist University, Jackson, Tenn. He is one of the 
best known and popular teachers of English in the southern country, 
and is a valuable acquisition to the teaching force of the college. 
the former librariau, Miss Bertha Alger, also resigned, to pursue 
her studies in the University of Michigan, and her place has been 
filled by the election of Miss Elizabeth Clark of New York. Miss 
Clark will also teach art. 

Chancellor W. H. Payne has jast taken another long step in the 
direction of making this college the leading normal college in the 
country by the establishment of a model school. This is not to be 
a school of experiment, but of observation. The building in just 
completed, and is finished and furnished after the most approved 
plans, and will be presided over by Miss Bertha Peirce of North 
Attleboro, Mass., a woman highly spoken of by the best authorities. 
Chancellor Payne is now delivering a course of lectures in Wheeling, 
West Virginia. His health is much improved since last winter. 

Great interest is felt in this state over the appoinntment of a new 





Frank A. Hill, head-master of the English High School at Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 


superintendent of public instruction. Educational circles sre almost 
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unanimously in favor of the appointment of Hon. Thomas H. Paine, 
superintendent of the city schools of Jackson, who filled the office 
for four years with such eminent ability that he has had the hearty 
indorsement of educational circles ever since. 

The public schools of the state have generally opened, and with 
better prospects than usual. The tendency is to increase the length 
of the school term and at the same time to increase the salaries 
paid, D. G. R, 








ARKANSAS LETTER, 





A meeting of more than passing importance to the teachers of the 
great Soutwest was held at Eureka Springs, Aug. 26-28. Educa- 
tors from Texas, Kansas, Missouri, and Arkansas, responded to an 
invitation extended by ex-Gov. Powell Clayton and other leading 
citizens of the place, the purpose of which was a consultation re- 
garding the establishment of a summer normal school. The fol- 
lowing representative schoolmen were present : From Texas—Supts. 


J. T. Hand of Dallas, D. R, Cally of Paris, W. S. Sutton of Hus- 
ton, C. C. Codey of Georgetown, P. V. Pennybacker and wife of 
Tyler, J. T. Teel of Temple, J. H. Bryant of Austin, T. J. Witt 
of Salado, Mrs. Anderson of Waco, Editors J. E. Rodgers and J. 
M. Fendley of Dallas and Galveston, respectively. From Missouri 
—Supt. J. M. White of Carthage, F. A. Hall of Springfield, E. F. 
Hermanns of Kansas City, W. J. Hawkins and wife of Nevada. 
From Kansas—Dr. Stephenson of Wichita, J. N. Wilkinson of 
Emporia, E. Stanley of Lawrence, W. J. Teall of Pittsburg, Editor 
John McDonal of Topeka. From Arkansas—Supts. C. S. Barnett 
of Eureka Springs, N. P. Gates of Fayetteville, J. L. Holloway of 
Ft. Smith, J. F. Howell of Fayetteville, and John R. Roberts of 
Pea Ridge Academy. 

Tuesday morning carriages were in waiting and the forenoon 
was spent in viewing the matchless scenery from the summit of the 
crescent-shaped mountain on which a part of the town is built. 
Here, at an altitude of 2,000 feet, with eyes sweeping a hundred- 
mile horizon, feasting on as picturesque scenery as can be found on 
the continent, we lingered, loath to leave the view, even for the 
sumptuous repast awaiting us at the Crescent and Southern Hotels. 
The night session at the Opera House was one of enjoyment and 
profit, consisting of addresses of welcome, responses by states, 
music, etc. 

Wednesday forenoon was devoted to addresses by visiting edu- 
caters on the feasibility of establishing a school. The discussions 
took a wide range, but all favored the project, and it was agreed that 
no more suitable place than Eureka Springs could be found for the 
establishment of such an educational enterprise. The accessibility 
of the place to the four states represented, the elegant sites for 
buildings, the invigorating air and pure water, the altitude giving 
assurance of cool weather during the heated term, the low cost of 
living, and a host of other meritorious features, commended them- 
selves to the delegates. It was, therefore, recommended, in exec- 
utive session, that the citizens of the place form stock company, 
employ a man who should have sole charge of the arrangement of 
the program and the employment of competent men to take charge 
of the various departments; that suitable buildings be at once 
erected, and the school extensively advertised. The school will be 
known as the Interstate Southwestern Educational Assembly. It 
is altogether probable that the following departments will be or- 
ganized the first year: English language and literature, mathe- 
matics, science, pedagogy, and arts. It will be seen that the scope 
is wider than that of the ordinary summer normal school; indeed 
it will partake more of the nature of the Chantauqua Assembly. 
There is but little doubt of its successful issue, and now that it has 
the indorsement of leading educators of the four states mentioned a 
large attendance is assured for the first year. Weare sure it will 
be of great interest to the cause of education in this state. H. 
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MEETINGS TO BE BE HELD. 


October 31: Middlesex Co. (Mass.) Association, Boston. 
Dec. 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 
Dee. 30, ’90, Jan 1,’91: Nebraska State Association, Lincoln. 





CALIFORNIA, 

Supt. Will S. Monroe of Pasadena conducted the Contra Costa 
County institute, held at Martinez, Sept. 10, 11, and 12. 

Miss Etta M. White has been elected special teacher of drawing 
in the schools of Riverside. 

Miss Emily B. Parke, formerly of Kingston, Pa., has been 
elected to a grammar school at Monrovia. 

Miss Henrietta Bancroft is the new president of the Women’s 
Col 7" .— Monrovia. 

S. D. Waterman succeeds Henry Veghte as principal of the hi 
school at Berkeley, and Hamilton Wallace is Mr. itennen’s = 
cessor in the Stockton High School. 

The State Normal School at Los Angeles has just completed a 
fine gymnasium, which will be in charge of a special director of 
physical exercises. 

The Chico Normal School, Edward T. Pierce, principal, entered 
upon its second year with evidences of prosperity almost unprece- 
dented in the history of normal schools. It has Northern Cali- 
fornia for ita field, a lovely town for its home, expert teachers for 
instructors, and deserves its success. 





KANSAS, 

UniFoRM Hiau ScHoou CoursE.—The following course has 
been agreed upon by the faculty of the State University and the 
city superintendents. The high schools will very generally adopt it 
for the coming year. Pupils who satisfactorily complete the course 





of atudy in any institution adopting it, will be admitted to the State 
Galeniiie. the State Normal School or the Agricultural College 
without farther examination. ? 

| Three Years’ Course—First Year.—First Term—Algebra, Latin 
grammar and reader, Canfield’s ‘* Local Government in Kansas, 

and general history and composition work based on historical sub- 
jects, to be corrected as to grammatical structare and expression ; 
one classic to be read critically in class, and two to be read out of 
school, the latter to be tested by an essay or essays on each. * 

Second term—Algebra; Latin grammar and reader completed ; 
general history and composition work based on historical subjects, 
to be poten | as to grammatical structure and expression; one 
classic to be read critically in class, and two to be read out of 
school, the latter to be tested by an essay or essays on each. 

Both terms—Music and drawing one hour each per week. 

Second Year.—First term—Plane geometry ; Cwsar, three books ; 
Lockwood’s lessons in English, and one classic to be read carefully 
in school and three to be read out of school, the latter to be teated 
by ap essay on each. ' ; 

Second term—Algebra completed ; four orations of Cicero ; Lock- 
wood’s lessons in English, and one classic to be read critically in 
class, and three to be read out of school, the latter to be tested by 
an essay or essays on each. 

Both terms—Music and drawing one hour each per week. 

Third Year..—First term—Geometry ( Wentworth’s Sixth Book 
completed) ; two orations of Cicero and two books of Vergil ; Lock- 











wood’s Lessons in English completed, and one classic read critically 
in class and three to be read out of school, the latter to be tested 
by an essay or essays on each. , 

Second term—Physics; four books of Vergil; rhetoric, four rec- 
itations weekly, and Lounsbury’s history of the English language 
once each week. 

Both terme—Masic and drawing one hour each per week. 


MONTANA. 


Mary A. Manly, the daughter of an officer stationed at Fort 
Assinniboine, recently received an appointment as teacher in the 
Buffalo High School. The distance between the two places is only 
150 miles, but to reach her new location Miss Manly was obliged to 
ride in a wagon for two weeks. This makes quite a record for this 
year of grace eighteen hundred and ninety in the United States of 
America. —— 

NEW YORK. 


The Dolgeville Free Academy was dedicated Saturday, August 
30. State Supt. A. S. Draper was present, and made an address 
|im his usual pleasing style. A letter was read from Rev. R. Heber 
Newton. The address of the occasion was by Alfred Dolge, 
through whose efforts and generosity the school had become a pos- 
sibility. The academy building is one of the finest school build- 
ings in the state. It is three stories in height, with dimensions of 
74x40 feet. Besides the schoolrooms the building containg rooms 
for a large public library. Rooms for the librarian and the jani- 
tor, with theie families, are provided on the third floor. The 
academy will include all branches, from the kindergarten to the 
secondary school branches, inclusive. It will be maintained and 
controlled by the school society, of which Alfred Dolge is president. 

The trustees of Colgate University of Hamilton have elected as 
president Prof. E. B. Hurlbart, D.D., of Chicago. 

D. J. Keator will teach at Pine Plains next year. 

M. E. Bunce of Claverack will teach in Pennsburg, Pennsyl- 
vapia, this year. —_— 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


C. A. Cole of Syracuse, N. Y., who was announced in the 
JOURNAL a few weeks ago as having been elected principal of the 
Lebanon High School, has resigned that position, and F. J. Stetler 
of Lehighton takes his place. 

Andrew Banks succeeds Mr. Alexander as principal of the Miff- 
lin Academy at Mifflintown. 

At Osceola Mills, Clearfield County, W. R. Vaughn of Wood- 
bury, Bedford County, becomes principal of the public schools, to 
succeed J. W. Elliott.—At Philipsburg, W. H. Sheeder is suc- 
ceeded by H. H. Weber of Emporium, and Professor Weber is 
succeeded at the latter place by H. F. Stauffer of South Annville. 

On September 1, Prof. E. P. Fenno of Union City, Pa., was 
elected principal of the schools at Kittanning. There were over 
fifty male applicants, besides a namber of the fair sex. 

Easton loses one of the strongest men from the faculty of the 
City High School. by the death of Prof. Joseph Martin, which oo- 
curred two weeks before the schools reépened. Mr. Martin was a 
gradaate of Lafayette College, and had spent half his life,—over 
thirty years,—as teacher in the city schools at Easton, having for- 
merly been principal of the High School. At the time of his 
death he was teacher of the classics and civics. 

The Berks County Teachers’ Institute will convene September 

22 at Reading. All the counties of the state except 'Allezheny 
hold their institates after the schools open for the year. The 
favorite months are October, November, and Dacember,—the prime 
favorite being December. 
_ Deputy State Supt. Henry Houck did some fine institute work 
in Ohio during vacation. His work at Canton was most highly 
spoken of by those who heard him. In Pennsylvania he is noted 
as the ‘‘ Sunshine Maker.”’ 

Rev. Charles K. Canfield, formerly principal of the Orangeville 
Academy, and who is loved and respected by his hundreds of 
former students throughout this and other states, was, at the recent 
state election held September 2, elected to the Vermont Legisla- 
ture from Ryegate. The honors shown Mr. Canfield in his New 
England home are appreciated by his many Pennsylvania friends 
and pupils. 

Franklin B. Sawvel, Ph. D., of Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
gue potene of mental and moral science in Thiel College, 
reenville, — 


TEXAS, 





Taylor, Supt. W. J. Clay of Dublin, Mrs. Willie D. House of 
Waco, Prof. E. G. Littlejohn of Galveston. Secretary—Prof. J, 
B. Long of Galveston. Tessarah<tlinh, John C. Lattimore of 
Marlin. Austin was selected as the next place of meeting of the 
Association, by a vote of 196 against 103. 

Professor Ferguson of Waco has charge of the Anson schools 
next year. : os 

Prin. L. K. Smith has resigned his position at London. 

Sapt. C. P. Foust of Cisco goes to Abilene as principal of the 
high school. ; allah 

Prin. T. L. Gladden of the Mexia High School has been elected 
superintendent of the Witchita Falls schools. : 

Supt. J. T. Johnson of McKinney will go to Henrietta next year. 

Supt. E. M. Foust has been elected to the superintendency of 
the McKinney schools. 

Supt. E. M. Pace of Marlin will have charge of the Palestine 
schools next year. 

Col. R. W. Pitman, late principal of the Oak Grove, Dallas, has 
been elected superintendent of the Decatur public schools. 

The following are the officers of the McLennan County Associa- 
tion: Supt. J. N. Davis, president. Mrs. Willie D. House, vice- 
president. Prof. J. M. Ferguson, secretary and treasurer. Miss 
Lula Rainey, assistant secretary and treasurer. 

Miss Lizzie Hughston goes from Waco to Anson. } 

County Supt. J.C. Lattimore of Falls County has resigned to 
accept a position in the Baylor College, Waco. 

WISCONSIN. 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 

The most striking event, educationally, of the past few months 
is the strong indorsement of the Bennett Law by the Republican 
convention held in Milwaukee, on the 20th of August.——Prof. 
L. D. Harvey was nominated by acclamation for the position of 
superintendent of public instruction. : 

As usual, many changes have taken place in the educational 
force in the state. 

As before announced, Supt. F. W. Cooley goes to Janesville. 
The Stevens Point School Board made a strong attempt to retain 
Mr. Cooley, but failing in the attempt, engaged Mr. H. A. Simonds 
of Michigan. ; 

I. N. Stewart returns to Appleton to take the superintendency 
of schools. ‘ 

Prin. R. H. Schmidt of Ryan High School, Appleton, is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. O. H. Ecke, a graduate of the State University, and 
for several years instractor in elocution in that institution. 

C. H. Keyes, after being elected superintendent of schools at 
Chippewa Falls, decided to accept the superintendency of schools 
at Riverside, Cal., vacated by the resignation of Superintendent 
Twining. an old-time Wisconsin teacher. 

Prin. George S. Parker goes to Chippewa Falls from Monroe. 

W. J. Pollock, principal of Kenosha High School, accepts the 
principalship of a ward school in Milwaukee. 

E. R. Smith resigns the principalship of Manitowoc High School. 

W.S. Axtell, for the past two years principal of Beloit High 
School, is to add the duties of the superintendency the coming year. 

Frank Cleary, last year at Kankanna, becomes principal of 
Kenosha High School. 

L. E. Gettle goes from Edgerton to Evansville. 

L. S. Keeley, for some years principal of Fox Lake High School, 
goes to Mayville. 

WYOMING, 
State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 

Miss Mary Sheldon has been appointed principal of the Sundance 
schools. 

New Castle has sold $10,000 in bonds at par to erect a school 
building. New Castle is but little more than one year old. 

Prof. J. C. Rollman is the new principal at Rawlins. He con- 
ducted the Carbon County Institute, Aug. 25-30. 

Mr. J. C. McPherson, formerly of Rushville, Neb., is now priu- 
cipal at Douglas. 

The Converse County Institute, held at Douglas, Aug. 18 to 21, 
had an enrollment of 20 teachers. There are about 25 teachers in 
the county. Mrs. C. M. Lush, the efficient superintendent, retires 
from office Jan. 1. 

The Laramie County Institute, held at Cheyenne, Aug. 25 to 30, 
enrolled about 60 teachers. Instruction was given by home talent 
with the exception of Prof. F. H. Collins, who had charge of 
drawing. 

The contract for the new high school building at ;Cheyenne has 
been let for $29,500, to be completed July 1, 1891. 

The following teachers have been added to the Cheyenne corps: 
Miss Mattie E. Lough, Miss Ida E. Crouch, Miss Frances Harrison, 
Miss Laura Leonard, Mrs. Eben Black, Prof. E. J. Pasmore, and 
Miss Stillman. 

Prof. N. E. Stark has secured an appointment on the faculty of 
the university at Laramie City. 

Florida.—The Jasper School Board have secured the services of 
Miss Ida C. Bixbee of Revere, Mass., for the ensuing year. 
Georgia.—Mias Sarah E. Harrington has been added to the fac- 
ulty of the Atlanta University, Atlanta. Miss Harrington comes 
to Georgia from West Newton, Mass. 

Minnesota, —The Minneapolis Board of Education has made ao 
able addition to their corps of primary teachers in the person of 
Miss Annie Lillis of Natick, Mass. 

North Carolina.—Mias Cora L. Blair of West Brookfield, Mass., 
has accepted a position to teach Greek and mathematics at Jones 
Seminary, All Healing Springs. 

Ohio.—Anna H. Shepard of Gallipolis has gone to Homer, N. Y., 
as preceptress in the high school at that place. ——Miss Eila A. 
Kinder of Grove City will teach in the Belmont Ladies’ Seminary, 





_ Following is a list of the officers of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for 1891: President—Supt. W. S. Satton, Houston. Vice- 





—_— 


Presidents—Mrs, Ed. F. Warren of Ft. Worth, Supt. A. E. Hill of ; 


at Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss E. Katie Slaught, an experienced normal school instructor 
from a Wisconsin state normal school, will have charge of the 
training school at Dayton. 

















Two New Annotated Editions 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 


By HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu 
1. MACBETH. 237 pages. 


Price of ench, in Cloth, 50 cents ; in Paper, 35 cents. 


Each volums contains Critical Comments, Suggestions, and Plans for the Study of English Literature, 


Specimens of Examination Papers, and Topics for Essays. The Notes, 
the principle of stimulating rather than superseding thought. 


“President Sprague's eminent and admitted ability as a Shakespearean commentator 
. 9 ; lor and at 
@ sufficient guaranty of the work.” —WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President Tulane University, Sow Orienas, 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO. Publishers, 106 and Wabash Ave, CHICAGO, 


2. MERCHANT OF VENICE, 188 pages. | B*#e¢ow, and Jacotot. 


By Ropert HERBERT QUICK,M A 
Other Aids to Systematic Study 
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EDUCATIONAL 


—— 


REFORMERS. 


. A New Edition with Topical Headings, a Chronological Table, and 
in Normal Schools and Readiag Circles. 16mo. Cloth. 336 pp. Price, 





$1.00; to teachers, 80 cents; by mail, 8 cents extra. 


> 
Mr. Quick introduces the reader in a manner at once attractive and scientific to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Spencer, 


plied. Thus there ie a scholar 


Froebel, and to many other great teac hers, amonget them Ascham, Montaigne, Ratich, Milton, Comenias, —_— 
w of each of these is presented, ether with such Tracts or epitomes fro 

= epg O will give their most valuable works to the sonehere of to-day. these, however, are fortunately 

aatinct with Mr. Quick’s own, spirit, than which no more advanced or trustworthy educational guide can be up 
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WASHINGTON, 
State Editor, W. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

The Irving, Franklin, and Bryant are the new 
buildings,—twenty-four rooms in all,—that are 
now under constraction in Tacoma. Two years 
ago the corps comprised only 23 members. Now 
there are 60. 

John P. Hendricks, for several years superin- 
tendent of Cedar Rapids (Ia.), schools, has re- 
signed his position, taken unto h'mself a wife, and 
has located in Seattle. Superintendent Hendricks, 
as a school man was one of the ablest in Iowa. As 
a business man on the North Pacific coast he will 
be fully as popular and successful. 


UTAH. 


Dr. J. F. Millspaugh, superintendent of the Salt 
Lake Presbyterian Institute, was elected superin- 
tendent of the Salt Lake City schools bya city 
‘‘ board ’’ of seven Gentiles and three Mormons. 

The corner-stone of the new Methodist University 
was laid recently, with all due ceremony. Gov- 
ernor Thomas gave an address at the time. 

Supt. J. W. Wettner of Oswego, Kansas, re- 
cently assisted at a Presbyterian Tostitute held at 
Heymm, Cache County, for the Utah workers of 
that denomination. 

Two new teachers have come for work in Ham- 
mond Hall (‘‘New West’’),—Harriet B. Towne 
of Williamstown, Mass., and E. B. Davis of New 
Hampshire, a Dartmouth ’88 man. 

Prof. H. N. Mayo of Salt Lake City was lately 
married, and left for the Sandwich Islands. He 
has a position in the Royal College there. 

Supt. Wm. M. Stewart of Salt Lake County, 
although he lost twenty-two school districts by the 
culling out of Salt Lake City, still has over fifty 
schools to look after. 

Superintendent Stewart still retains his Leseret 
University ag ee that of pedagogics. 

Mias Stella Eaton of Genneseo, [Il., arrived in 
Utah, for the Farmington (‘‘ New West’’) School, 
about the middle of August. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


That time-honored institution, North Yarmouth 
Academy, is to have enlarged and improved 
courses, and its endowment will be increased. 
The board of management mean to make it a first- 
class preparatory school, and also to furnish in its 
courses a sound business education. 

Mr. H. H. Hastings of Bethel, Bowdoin, ’90, 
goes to Cherryfield as master of the high school. 

Prof. W. H. Dresser of Cherryfield becomes 
principal of the high school, Millridge. 

Miss Mary E. Whitten of Alfred, Gorham ’87, 
resigns her place as first assistant in the Eastport 
High School to take a place on the teaching force 
at Gorham Normal School. 

Miss Rath C. Moulton of Bath, Gorham ’90, 
takes the place left vacant by Miss Whitten in the 
Eastport High School. 

Miss Estelle Foster, Gorham ’90, goes into a 
grammar school in Skowhegan. 

Mies Kate Haley, Gorham ’90, becomes princi- 
pal of a grammar school in Skowhegan. 

Wallace S. Elden, Bowdoin ’89, has been 
elected senior master of Hampden Preparatory 
School, at Hampton, Conn. 

Luther Bridgham, Colby ’86, for some years lo- 
cated at Sioux Falls, Dak., has come East, and 
will be principal of Fairfield High School, at 
Fairfield. 

Miss Alice Spear has been elected first assistant in 
the Cape Elizabeth High School. 

Mary P. Lara of Auburn has been elected 
teacher in an intermediate school at Sturbridge, 
Mass. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Among those participating in the dedication of 
the elegant new high school building in Concord, 
on Sept. 4, were Pres. William M. Chase of the 
board of education, State Supt. J. W. Patterson, 
and Joseph B. Walker. 

Emma Stewart of Lawrence (Mass.) has been 
elected principal of the Candia schools. 

Miss Mamie Epps of Milford has accepted the 
position of principal of the high school at West- 
minster, Mass. 

Mies A. L. Smiley, for anumber of years teacher 
at Vassar and for the past 14 years lady principal at 
Colby Academy, New London, has been called to 
the principalship of Moulton College, Toronto. 
This institution is the ladies’ department of Mc- 
Master University, the leading Baptist school in 
the Canadas. 

F. B. Page of Charleston has been elected to a 
position in the schools of West Epping. 
VERMONT. 

Kate M. Lamb of Granville is in the Bellows 
Falls Schools. 

Mary Harlburt of Bennington, will teach at 
Woodford this fall. 

Miss Nellie F. Snow, a graduate of Bates ’)0, 
has been appointed teacher of ancient languages 
and history in Lyndon Institute. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston.— A project is on foot for the establish- 
ment of a mechanical school which will admit boys 
and girls younger than are now received into the 
institute of technology. Albert L. Murdock has 
offered the use of five floors in his hospital build- 
ing on Huntington avenue, and the plan proposed 
will include practical instruction in stone-cutting, 

i ing, carpentering, ete., besides domestic 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IMPARTS NEW ENERGY TO THE BRAIN, 
piving the feeling and sense of increased intellectual 

cower. 





arts and trades for girls. The school will be free 
to graduates of grammar or high schools, and the 
idea is to make the instruction so thorough and 
practical that the pupils can at once secure situa- 
tions on leaving the schools, in the branches of 
trade they choose to take up. There will be com- 
petent directors to oversee each trade department 
and plan its progress. It is estimated that the 
annual expense of such a school will be about $25, 
000, exclusive of rent. The free use of such a 
suitable building makes the plan feasible. —— 
Alexander Meserve, Principal Bowdoin School, 
has a lecture upon ‘‘The Indian at Home, At 
School, and At Work,’’ that he delivered recently 
at North Abington. 

The Secretary and Agents of the State Board of 
Education have arranged for Institutes as follows : 
Westford, September 26; Princeton, Oct. 1; 
Fitchburg, Oct. 2; Northboro, Oct. 3; Waltham, 
Oct. 6; Somerville, Oct. 8; Stoneham, Oct. 10; 
Hardwick, Oct. 21; Granville, Oct. 23; Long- 
meadow, Oct. 24; Bedford, Oct, 29. Some twelve 
or fifteen additional institutes are to be held, the 
dates for which are not yet fixed. 

The Phillips Academy, at Andover, reopened 

the 10th inst. Prof. Comstock, Mr. Gile, and Mr. 
Pettee, of the faculty, spent the Summer abroad, 
and Mr. Bierwell, who bas been abroad the last 
three years, and took his Ph.D. degree at Jena, 
resumes his place as teacher of German, which has 
been held in his absence by Prof. D, C. Wells, 
who goes as Professor of Political Science to Bow- 
doin college. The other members of the faculty 
are as before. 
The following named persons have been elected 
principals of high schools to begin work thie fall : 
Chas. Jacobus, at Springfield; H. W. Kittredge, 
Westfield; Chas. S. Chapin, Fitchburg; J. G. 
Wight, Worcester; W. C. Whiting. Milford; H. 
W. Lull, Quincy; J. F. Strout, Webster; J. F. 
O'Connor, Blackstone; H. K. Monroe, Ashland, 
F, W. Alexander, Hopkinton ; R. F. Colwell, 
Warren; H. A. Macgowan, Scituate. 

In Worcester, Mr. John Lynch has been elected 
ey of the Thomas street school, Mrs. H. C. 

ait of the Kirkland street school, and Miss N. 
C. Thomas, of the Salisbury street school. 

Edward Ayers, of Warren, has been elected 
Superintendent of Schoole, at LaFayette, Ind., at 
a salary of $1800. 

Miss Sarah M. Kneil, for many years assistant 
in the Westfield Normal School, has been elected 
vice-principal of the Westfield high school, ata 
salary of $1200. 

Mr. T. K. McAllister has been elected principal 
of the Warren grammar school, and Mr. George 
Wheat, principal! of the Cherry Valley school. 

Mabel B. Sanborn of Georgetown will teach in 
Marshfield this year. 

Ada M. Daily of Spencer has been selected to 
teach in the primary school at Webster. 

Mies F. A. Alger has accepted a position in the 
Munroe 4 schools. ‘ 

Fanny T. Bugbee goes from Worcester to Athol. 

Miss S. A. Rowe of Andover will teach this year 
in Rowe. 

Sarah A. Biffin of Saugus has been elected to a 
position at Munroe Bridge. 

Mary B. King of Alston has accepted a position 

in the Salt Lake City (Utah) schools. 
Lucy W. Harden will teach in the intermediate 
schools at Southbridge this year. Grace M. 
Wheeler has accepted a position in the West Stock- 
bridge schools. 

Mand Redwood, of Danvers, will teach in the 
Marlboro Grammar School this year. 

H. N. Dunham, of Mt. Vernon, has accepted a 
position in the new Salem Academy. 

Miss Mary P. Fiske, of Greenfield, has been 
elected to a position in Demill College, Oshawa, 
Ontario. 

Alice H. Griffis, of Westfield, has been ap- 
pointed teacher in the Brookfield schools. 

U. M. Newton has been selected by the Wal- 
tham school board to fill the chair of science in the 
high school at that place. 

Georgia F. Drake, of Boston, goes to South- 
bridge this fall. 

m. K. Lee of South Boston has gone to Adama. 
Eleanor D. Pond goes tofthe Webster schools. 
Harriet Britton is teaching in Stoughton. 

CONNECTICUT. 


In 1849 the first school established in California 
was that inaugurated under the boughs of a great 
tree at Sacramento, by Charles T. Palmer of 
Mystic. He was a graduate of Yale, '47, studied 
law with the late L. F. S. Foster of Norwich, and 
went to California in ’49 via the Straight of Ma- 
gellen. Mr. Palmer, at present, resides in Cali- 
fornia, near the site of the State University at 
Berkley. 

Charles H. Kinne of Norwich, who in July was 
graduated from Strasburg University, Germany, 
has been elected piofessor of modern languages at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Misses J. Peck and M. Randall will teach in 
Colchester during the coming year. Misses Etta 
Palmer, Julia Sullivan, Gladys Jones, and Maggie 





Mourray, have also been appointed in the same 
town. 

Mr. George E. Lanphere of Bernardston, Mase., 
sha been engaged to teach in Voluntown. Miss 
Leona P. Shaw of Kingston, Mass., a graduate of 
the Bridgewater Normal School, will have charge 
of the primary department in the town. Misses 
Nellie Bitgood, Fannie Edwards, and Julia B. 
Palmer are the remeining teachers on the list. 

In Chaplin Miz: Edith A. Church, teaches the 
Center School, Miss Alida H. Martin the South- 
east, and Mrs. Gertrude Frink the Bedlam School. 

Miss E. E. Carlisle of New Britain has assumed 
charge of the normal department of the Norwich 
Free Academy. Miss Mott of the Welch Training 
School, New Haven, is teacher of the practice 
school. 

Mr. Payson E. Little of Columbia will teach in 
Alabama during the coming year. 

Baltic and Willimantic are building new school- 


Miss Mary T. Almy, a normal graduate of the 
Free Academy, has been engaged to teach in Beth- 
lehem, Penn. 

Pauline A. Oagood, formerly of the Somerville 
(Mass.) schools, has accepted a position in the 
grammar grade at Ansonia. 





THE LATE DR. PERCY. 


The decease of the eminent physician, Samuel 
R. Percy, who as the discoverer of manufacturer 
of what is known everywhere as “ Crosby Vitalized 
Phosphitee,’’ will be regretted by thousands of the 
educators of this country, who have been benefited 
by this standard remedy for nervous and brain 
diseases. Dr. Percy was no ordinary man. He 
was born in England in 1816. In 1834 he came 
to America by the advice of Washington Irving, 
and first settled in the West. In 1837 he came to 
New York City and began practice as a druggist. 
In 1846 he graduated from the medical department 
of Columbia College. 

In his practice he made a specialty of therapeu- 
tics and chemistry. He was the discoverer of 
erythroxyline, better known by the name of co- 
caine, and also a method for making a stable 
union of iodine and iron in the syrup of iodide of 
iron, which assists the cure of scrofulous diseases. 

Dr. Percy’s work in the cholera epidemic of 1849 
is well remembered, and in 1858 he saved thou 
sands of infants’ lives by his exposure of the pois- 
onous properties of the milk then sold in New 
York. He was professor of materia medica in the 
New York Medical College and in the College of 
Dentistry, and for twelve years was physician to 
the Mount Sinai Hospital. He was an able writer 
on medical and sanitary topics, and received so 
many prizes for papers on medicine during his life 
that he was sometimes known as ‘‘ The Prize 
Winner.”’ 


—Ink spots can be removed by a mixture of 
oxalic acid and cream of tartar. Those using 
Esterbrook’s Pens can make a note of this. 








POSITION WANTED, 
By a young man. graduate of a normal school, 
specially well prepares’ te teach German, French 
(speaks both), Latin, Music, Drawing. Reading. 


Recommendations excellent. Address 
K., at this Office. 





WANTED, 
A lady assistant in the Brockton High School. One 
qualified to teach Greek and Latin, French or Ger- 
man and Elocution preferred, but not required. Six 
months’ experience necessary. Salary, $600. 
Apply to the 

SECRETARY OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 

Brockton, Mass. 


AUTHORS 


Having manuscripts on educational subjects in 
preparation should correspond with 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Publishing Co., 


20 E. THIRD STREET, 
CINCINNATI, O. 











WANTED, 
A POSITION AS 


Classical Teacher. 


Good reference as to ability, culture, and suc- 
cessful experience. Address 
F. M. D., 


WESTFIELD, MAss. 








Lock Box 184, 





| Educational Institutions. 5 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY fathtion “otewsstie 
and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-second year begins Sept. 10, 1890. 

Miss MARY VANS, PRINCIPAL. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. A family and day school for lads and misses ; 
properes for college, scientific schools, business, and 
or life. For catalogue and rticulars, address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
home first week in August and after September 10. 


Hartford Preparatory Institute, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

A select F. 1 d Day School »P 

and Higher Education of both Age vashesceaited 

Prepares thoroughly for the Colleges, Seientific 


Schools or business 
For Catalogue or other information address the 
WARDE 


Principal, A. D. " 
25 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Conn. 





The Cambridge School. 
ENGLISH, CLASSICAL, and ELECTIVE 
COURSES FOR GIRLS. 


Home Comforts and Social Cultivation. 
No crowding. Applicants must be over 14. 


Address 
Mk. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 





THE CLASS FOR 


Training Kindergarten Teachers. 


CHAUNCEY HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, 
IS IN CHARGE OF 


MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 
Third Year Opens October 8, 1890. 


University, City of New York. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOGY. 


INSTRUCTION and Lectures in this school will com- 
mence October 11, 1890,and close May 1, 1891. Courses 
of study in higher Pedagogy have been arranged with 
special reference to those who have mature thought, 
some experience, and good preparation in the branches 
studied in Colleges, and our best Normal and High 
Schools. Degrees will be conferred upon those who 
complete the work. The time taken for securing these 
degrees will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 
and application of the students. 

A limited number of correspondence students will be 
received by the Professor of Pedagogy. Certificates 
only will be given to such students. 

For circulars and calalogue, and special information, 

Address SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University, Uity of New York, 
Washington Square, New York City. 





THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, Ill., 

Grants all College Degrees to Non-residents, 
bat rigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu- 
dents’ home under local Examiners or Assistant Profes- 
sors. Tuition is carried on by correspondence under a 
large corps of Professors, who teach almost every sub- 
ject. Those who have left college without graduating 
should write us for requisite conditious, and graduate as 
soon as possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to all 
higher degrees. Information of Courses, Professors, 
etc., in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, a large 24- 
page Literary Journal, sample copy of which and Appli- 
cation Form for membership, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents in postage stamps. 

Address: 147 Throop St,, Chicago, Tl. 


_ COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. es 


MicH8IGan, HOUGHTQN. 
MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 

A STATE SCHOOL of Sarveying, Mining, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, 
Assaying, Ore Dressing, Mineralogy, Petrography, 
Geology, Drafting, Machine Design, etc. uition 
free. or catalogues and information address 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph D., Director. — 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


. STATE NORMAL ABT SCHOOL, established 
= the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 


bury, corner of Exeter Street ton. 
Cae San ee BARTLETT, Principal. 














WoORORSTER. 


[yy Asescnuserts STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
ae both sexes. AT 
me E. H. Russxxt, Principal. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
S PLYMOUTH, N. H, 


Fall Term begins Sept. 3. 


r tion and Catalogues address 
ot Seer C. C. HOUNDS, Principal. 











By SEYMOUR EATON. 


needed in our schools. 


Hundreds of copies have already been ordered 
Address 





Common-Sense Exercises in Geography 





Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of EXERCISES,— 
not ordinary questions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
It is adapted to all grades, and to the best American text-books. Such a book has long been 


in advance of publication. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Samed - GEESER FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
‘ Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


saddress the 
A. G- BOYDEN, A.M. 





NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA 
Se both sexes. For catal 


principal, 
TATE NORMAL G0uee}, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies le r address the 
Sion wad D. Be Hadar, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


loguse address 
For Cataloguse a¢'G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS. 

















W E will send to all ppiicents our new Cata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ LPS. 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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BOOKS UN SCIENCE. 

The Humboldt Publishing Co., 28 Lafayette 
Place, New York, continue to publish the latest 
standard writings on science in the form of octavo 
monograms. The value of these works cannot be 


overestimated, as they present the most advanced | 


thought and the results of investigation in a wide 
field, covering natural history, social science, and 
economic questions. The following are among 
the recent numbers : 

Physiognomy and Expression. By Paolo Man- 
tegazza, senator; director of the National Museum 
of Anthropology, Florence; president of the Ital- 
ian Society of Anthropology. Two double num- 
bers of “ The Humboldt Library,”’ price, 50 cents 
each. Professor Mantegazza is the leading anthro- 
pologist of Italy, and his work has been already 
translated into several European languages. What 
the volume proposes is “ to restore to anthropology 
and to psychology that which belongs to it by 
right, and to make known the positive documents 
which we possess to-day on the human countenance 
and on expression.”’ 

The Quintessence of Socialism. By Prof. A. 
Schaffle, former Minister of Finance in Austria. 
Translated from the eighth German edition under 
the superintendence of Bernard Bosanquet, M. A., 
formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Paper, 15 cents. What we need at the present 
time is an accurate knowledge of what socialism 
really is, for there is no gainsaying the fact that it 


ground the old order of thiogs. Recent events in 
Germany give striking attestation of its stupendous 
power. If, therefore, we desire to get a thorough 


is a mighty movement of ideas fast razing to the | for conducting business than ever before. 
| 





knowledge of the subject from a scientific stand- 
point we must read *‘ The Quintessence of So- 
cialism.”’ 

Darwinism and Politics. By David G. Ritchie, 
M. A.., fellow and tutor of Jesus College, Oxford, 
!To which is added Administrative Nihilism. By 
| Prof. Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S. Paper, 15 
‘cents. In his able essay Mr. Ritchie contends 
that the phrase “ survival of the fittest’’ is very 
apt to mislead, for it suggests the fittest or best in 
every sense, or in the highest sense, whereas it 
only means, as Professor Huxley has pointed out 
|** those best fitted to cope with their circum- 
stances.’’ The publication of Professor Huxley's 
‘* Administrative Nihilism ’’ is well timed, and fits 
in with the preceding essay. The two essays form 
a very interesting number of “The Humboldt 
Library of Science. 


Facts WortH KNOWING. In all diseases of 
the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used must 
be non-irritating. The medical profession has 
been slow to learn this. Nothing satisfactory can 
be accomplished with douches, snuffs, powders or 
syringes because they are all irritating, do not 
thoroughly reach the affected surfaces and should 
be abandoned as worse than failures. A multitude 
| of persons who had for years borne all the worry 
| and pain that catarrh can inflict testify to radical 
‘cures wrought by Ely’s Cream Balm. 








B. F. Jounson & Co., whose advertisement 
appears in another column, have recently moved 
into new and larger quarters, with better facilities 
Parties 
wishing employment, or to investigate more fally 
the opportunities and advantages they offer, would 
do well to communicate with them promptly. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The New England Magazine for September 
shows a pleasing variety in its contents, but it de- 
votes itself very especially to two interests, New 


England farming, and the present intellectual life 
of Canada. Mr. Blackburn Harte, in his article 
on the ‘‘Canadian Writers of To-day,’’ tells us 
well what the English authors in Canada are do- 
ing, his article being euriched by a score of fine 
portraits, including Goldwin Smitb, Grant Allen, 
Dawson, Wilson, Mercer Adam, and many of the 
young poete. The two leading Canadian poets, 
Lampman and Campbell, contribute poems to the 
number; and Mr. Harte’s article is supplemented 
by one by Dr. George Stewart of Quebec, on “ Lit- 
erature in French Canada.’’ This month there 
are three articles which will appeal to all who are 
interested in this important province: “‘ The Pres- 
ent Condition of the Farmer,’’? by Edward Wil- 
liams; “ Codperation in Agriculture,” by James 
K. Reeve; “ Moses in Massachusetts,’ by Rev. 
George A. Jackson; and these are to be followed 
up next month, we learn, by articles on agricult- 
aral education, ete. An article on Mark Hopkins, 
by Rev. Frank H. Kasson, is accompanied by a 
fine portrait of the great teacher; and a beautiful 
portrait of Gen. Joshua L. Chamberlain accom- 
panies an address by him on the Army of the 
Potomac. There is a fully-illustrated article on 
Minneapolis, by Prof. William W. Folwell of the 
University of Minnesota. Another illustrated 
article is on the University of Georgia. Mr. Gran- 
ville B. Putnam of the Boston schools writes on 
the ‘‘ Introduction of Gymnastics in New Eng- 
land,’’ which will have special interest at this time 
when there is so much attention: given to the sub- 
| ject of physical culture in the schools. James P. 





Baxter of Portland writes on the Abnaki Indians. 
Edward Everett Hale writes delightfully on the 
subject of ** Cotton from First to Last,” covering 
the ground all the way from Herodotus to Samue] 
Slater, his article being a sort of prelude to the 
Cotton Centennial, to which the magazine next 
month is to be largely devoted. Price, $3.00 per 
year; single copies, 25 cents. Boston: New Eng- 
land Mazazine Corporation. 


— Tne Forum for September contains eleven 
able articles upon topics of timely interest to 
thoughtful readers. E. L. Godkin discusses 
“ Money Interests in Political Affairs’’ ; President 
G. Stanley Hall treats of “The Training of 


Teachers,’ and says ‘‘ the first need of teachers 
even in lower grades, is a better knowledge of sub- 
jects taught’’; next after proficiency in the sub- 
jects, be places the “history of education and 
educational institutions, and laws of to- 
day in our own and other countries.” The third 
element in the professional training of teachers he 
says ‘‘should be psychology, pure and applied,” 
and concludes with the practi suggestion, that 
there should be established central rooms devoted 
to small selections of educational literature, text- 
books, illustrative apparatus from the kindergar- 
ten to the university ; these collections and books 
to be under the control of a curator or secretary 
who should organize courses of lectures, study the 
needs of teachers and bring valuable literature to 
their notice. Senator John F. Morgan writes on 
‘* Federal Control of Elections’’; Simon Sterne 
on ‘ Railway Ogranization’’; Prof. John S. 
Blackie, on ‘‘ The Christianity of the Fature”’ ; 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, on ‘‘ Formative 
Influences ’’ ; James E. Mardoch gives ** A Study 
of Macbeth’’; Prof. Charles A. Young furnishes 








Some Recent 














Tithe 
Baby Annual for 1891. P 
Wonders from Sea and Shore. . 
Far West Sketches. ‘ ; ° 
Stories of Famous Precious Stones. . ‘ ° 
Arrows; or the True Aim in Teaching and Study. 
School and Family Atlas. . ; a . 
Stories of the Three Americas. 
Following the Guidon. 
Sawing the Wood , , ‘ ‘ 
Nation Making: a Story of New Zealand. 
Principles of General Organic Chemistry. . 
The Theory of Credit. ‘ 
Rambles in the Black Forest. . 
A Diplomatist’s Diary. ‘ 
Geoffrey Hampstead. . ‘ : . ‘ 
The Colors of Animals; their Meaning and Use, 
Easy Latin Lessons. . . . m ; 
Ancient Rome. 
Latin Pronunciation. 
Praeterita. . . . ‘ . ‘ 
A Brief History of the State of New York. 
The Defense of Poesy. . / ° ° ° 
Lessons for the First Year in English Grammar. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 751 Broadway, New 
York, beg to inform the readers of THE JOUR- 
NAL that The American Book Company have 
purchased the stock and publishing rights of their 


principal school books, and that it will be pleased 
to receive the orders with which they have hitherto 
been favored. A.S. Barnes & Co. say: 

‘The jobbing department of our business has 
been transferred to the Baker & Taylor Co., 740 
and 742 Broadway, New York, and we take 
pleasure in referring you to them tor your general 
supplies of school and miscellaneous books, be- 
lieving your dealings with that well known house 
will be in every respect satisfactory. 

We have also decided to close out the stationery 
department of our businese, and to that end have 
made a general reduction in prices of all our stock, 
comprising a full line of staples and many novel- 
ties. Our customers and others, to derive the 
advantages offered, will do well to send in their 
orders at an early date, and we promise our best 
attention. 

The name and house of A. S. Barnes & Co. will, 
however, be continued with headquarters at 751 
Broadway, where the business of general publish- 
ing will be carried on. The list now comprises 
some 300 publications of a literary, religious, and 
miscellaneous character, and will be added to 
from time to time. The firm will here also have 
offices for the sale of their stationery specialties of 
which they are sole proprietors, known as Barnes’ 
National Inks, Barnes’ National Mucilage, and 
Barnes’ National Pens, as well as the P. D. & S. 
Pens, so long and favorably known throughout 
the country.’ 

A complete list of publications and specialties, 
with prices, will be mailed on application. Ad- 
dress. A. S. BARNES & Co, 751 Broadway, 
New York City. 





ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car e Hire, and stop 
of the < GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 yy Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. EKuropean plan. Elevators and al! 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, .\nd elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 





Adderson 





Publications. 

Author. Publisher. Price. 
D Lothrop Co, Boston $1 25 
Deane ii “ +4 1 25 
Fremont vi i ms 1 00 
Or en “ it i) 1 25 | 
Ballard AS Barnes & Co. N Y 75 | 
Monteith “ “ lal 5 00 
Corbett A Flanagan, Chicago 75 
Custer Harper & Brothers, N Y 1 50} 
Linton " vie vd 25 
Firth Longmans, Green, & Co, N Y 2 00 
Hijelt +. 7“ 7 1 75 
McLeod Lhd “ “ ial 1 50 
Wolff Li “ “ ii) 2 50 
Goreon J B Lippincott & Co. Phila 1 00 
Jarvis D Appleton & Co, N Y 50 
Poulton és chi ss ” 1 75 
uindsay Allvn & Bacon Boston 1 00 
Pennell - ” 75 
Peck Henry Holt & Co, N Y¥ 50 
Ruskin Jobn Wiley & Sons, N Y 3 00 
Welland C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y 75 
Cook Ginn & Co, Bostoa 90 


John B Alden, N Y 


“* You press 
the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 








For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 





You should discriminate as to the books 
that you read. 

You cannot read all that are printed. 

You haven’t the time. Many of them 
are not worth reading. Large parts of 
others are of questionable worth, 

Why not choose the VERY BEST? 

Why not buy and read 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE? 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
E. C. Stedman and E. M. Huichinson. 

Every page of these splendid volumes has been 
carefully selected by able critics from the choicest 
among the 400,000 volumes copyrighted. 

You can’t come and see the books here. We can’t 
visit you. But the express companies will take a 
set to your home where you can look it over, and if 
these books don’t sell themselves to you, the ex- 
press company will return them at our expense. 

You can pay for them at the rate of only 


$3.00 PER MONTH, 


less than one cent per volume per day. Sold only 
by subscription. Hand your subscription to 
one of our salesmen or mail it to us. In either case 
we send the book direct to you. 

Send for five sample portraits free. 


C, L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th St., N. ¥ 





Mrs. WINSLOw’s ‘‘ Soornine SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
gists in every of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





Latin Drill Cards, 


of fixing the Latin forms of inflection. 


75 cents. Liberal discount for orders of six sets 
or more. Send ordersto F. H. KIRMAYER, 


Of the Declensions and Conjugations. 
A sure, thorough, and well recommended method 


Complete set in box, with instructions, postpaid, 








Teacher of Languages, Normal School, 
RIDGEWATER, Mass. 








THE POSITIVE CURE. 





ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 








ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. It advocates no individual 
system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordi- 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as by the 
trained elocutionist. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JouHN H. BECHTEL. 


The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep- 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. All persons who desire to pronounce 
according to the most approved standards will find 
— volume a most comprehensive and convenient 

elp. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and to 
the needs of the general student. 





300 pages, cloth, $1.25 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 





Liberal terms in quantities. 


Special inducements for school introduction, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





Ready Sept. 


Recreation Queries in 


Ist. 


United States History, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


By Pror. C. L. GRUBER, State 
Cloth; price 


We quote the following from the Author’s Preface: 
purpose of promoting greater ‘uterest in the study of 


Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
. 75 cents. 


* This collection of ‘Queries’ has been made for the 
our history. The compiler hopes that it will relieve 


the dull monotony of difficult l-ssons and dry facts, and thus ward off the tendency to routine work with 


consequent indifference. 


Striking facts and uncommon occurrences add a charm to school work. They 


are incentives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a source of healthful mental recreation.” 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address order, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





TEACHERS NOT ENGAGED 


For ’90 and ‘91, will find steady and lucrative employment in the 


sale of the Manikins we publish. 


These cover the entire ground 


both as to price, general execution, and accuracy. 


Price, $5.00. One-third life size. 


‘1. The “Man Wonderful” Manikin. 


For school use or for students. 


2. The “Standard” Manikin. 


For school use. Half the price of expensive manikins, yet far superior to any 


other for its purpose. 


3. The “Standard” Manikin 


(Physician's Edition). 


(Ready in Sept. 1890.) This contains many special manikins and plates for 
physicians’ study. Complete and accurate, yet low in price. 


Teachers of ability will find this field a new and paying one. 


‘Send full details of experience, ete 


.» to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. — 





Sones OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTR. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By Hrmam Orcutt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
Address 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset Boston, Mass. 
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JOURNAL O8 





‘* The Latest Astronomical News”; Lieut. John 


P. Finley treats of ‘‘ Protection Against Torna-| 


does’”’; Alice E. Ives, of ‘‘ The Domestic Purse 
Strings’’; and Rev. Minot J. Savage, of “ Matri- 
mony and the State.’’ The Forum is wielding a 
potent influence by its able articles in the republic 
and deserves a generous patronage. Price, $5.00 
a year; 50 cents a copy. New York: 253 5th 
avenue. The Forum Pablishing Co. 


— The current number of The Eclectic opens an 
attractive table of contents with a paper by Edward 
Bellamy, in which he attempts to answer the 


strictures of M. DeLaveleye, the distinguished 
Belgian economist, which have been published in 
this magazine. The paper on ‘‘ Russian Prisons ”’ 
confirms the revelations of George Kennan in The 
Century, and in this connection the poem entitled 
‘* Rassia,’? by Swinburne will prove of interest. 
Edmund Gosse contribates a pertinent paper on 
“The Fature of American Literature.’”” Mr. A. 
Werner, the well-known traveler and ethnologist, 
has a paper on ‘* The Fature of Africa,’”’ and Dr. 
J. Luys writes on ‘‘The Latest Discoveries in 
Hypnotism,’’ concluding the paper in the last 
number. There is a clever article on ‘‘ Nibilisms 
and Socialisms of the World,’’ by John Page 
Hopps; 2 discussion of ‘‘ The Prehistoric Races of 
Italy’’; and a curious paper on ‘‘ Toe Hebrew 
Hell.’”’ Mr. Graham Sandberg tells us about a 
very remarkable ‘‘ Journey to the Capital of 
Thibet.’? There are several very readable short 
ee in the number. New York: E.R. Pelton. 
erms, $5.00 a year. 


— The Political Science Quarterly for Septem- 
ber covers an important field, and its object is to 
give the results of scientific investigation in politi- 
cal economy and kindred topics. The magazine 
is edited by the university faculty of political 
science of Columbia College, New York City. It 
follows the important movements of foreign poli- 
tics, but devotes its chief attention to the present 
issues in the United States. In this number the 
leading papers are ‘‘ Recent Centralizing Tenden- 
cies,’”’ by Fred Perry Powers; ‘‘ State Control of 
Corporations,’ by George K. Holmes ; the second 
article on “ The T'ax of Corporations’’ ; ‘‘ German 
Historical Jurisprudence,’? by Ernst Freund, 
J. U. D.; ‘Italy and the Vatican,’’ by Mrs. 
Chauncey Langdon; and ‘‘ Booth’s East London,’’ 
by Prof. W. J. Ashley. The ‘‘ Reviews’’ are 
numerous and discriminating, adding greatly to 
the value of the Quarterly. Price, $3.00 per 
year ; per copy, 75 cents. ew York; 743 Broad- 
way, Ginn & Co. 


— The author of ‘‘ But Yet a Woman”’ and 
‘© Passe Rose,’ Prof. A. 8. Hardy of Dartmouth 
College, is the subject of the engraved portrait 


and sketch in the September Book Buyer. Arlo 
Bates and J. Ashby-Sterry send budgets of inter- 
esting news, while Rossiter Johnson answers many 
questions about books and authors in the Liter- 
ary Querist. The editorial department is well 
handled and there are charming illustrations from, 
reviews of, and notes about, new books. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00 a 
year, 


— Among the valuable articles in the Homiletic 
Review for September, are ‘‘ The Possible Feder- 
ation of the Evangelical Protestant Churches,’’ 


by Prof. Willis J. Beecher; ‘‘ The Study of the 
Classics by Ministers,’? by Dean J. O. Murray, 
D.D., of Princeton; ‘‘Sensationalism and the 
Pulpit,’’ by Rev. A. McElroy Wylie; ‘‘ The 
Prayer Meeting Service,’’ by Rev. Wayland Hoyt, 
D. D.; and ‘‘ Current English Thought,’’ by Rev. 
Joseph Parker, D. D. New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $3.00 per year. 


— The St. Nicholas for September is crowded 
with bright and interesting matter for girls and 
boys and all who love them. The opening paper 


is devoted to Oliver Wendell Holmes, a visit vo 
the poet being appreciatively described by Annie 
Isabelle Willis. The illustration showing Dr. 
Holmes in his library is especially good. There 
are both valuable and amusing contributions, 
clever bits of verse and artistic pictures. New 
York: The Century Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum, for September; terms, $500 a year. 
New York: Forum Pab. Co. 

The New England Magazine, for September ; 
terms, $3.00ayear. Boston: New England Magazine 
Corporation. 

The Catholic World, for September; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York; P.O. Box 1968 

The Political Science Quarterly, for September ; 
terms, $3.00 a year. Boston; Ginn & Co. 

The Writer, for September; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: P O. Box 1905. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for Septem- 
ber; terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Frank- 
lin Institute. 

The Pbrenological Journal aud Science of Health, 
for September; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Eclectic, for September; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York. E. R. Pelton. 

The North American Review. for September ; 
terms, $5.00. New York: 3 East 14th St. 

The American Naturalist, for August; terms, $4a 
year. Philadelphia: Ferris Bros. 

The Queries Magazine, for September; terms, $1 4 
year. Buffalo, NY : he Wenborne-Sumner Co. 

The Pansy, for September; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 






Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 











* 
Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M.D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 

Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Forelgn and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application 

CARL SCHOENHOFR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
C. FONTAINE. A collection of French poe of the 
present century, chronological! tram o ppt bio- 
graphical notices of th 2mo, cloth. $1 50. 

Antonymes de la Langue caise. By A. 
ie ae A novel and practical book for students. 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
Pulser tard PE oaks 
rs 0 nc 
851 & 858 6th Ave., New York. : 


The Elements of Laboratory Work : 


A COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By A. G. EARL, M.A., F.C.S.. 
Science Master at Tunbridge School. 
With fifty-seven diagrams and numerous exercises, 
and questions. 
Pp. xii.-179. Crown 8vo. $1.40. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork, 


in DRAWING BOOKS, 
lapllG cory sooxs, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


Eastern Proverbs and Emblems, 


The book having the above title is unique, enter- 
taining, practical, and forcible; compiled from 1000 
scattered volumes, and drawn from the depths of 
the natural and popular mind, it serves to apply and 
affix great spiritual and natural truths. 


12mo. Cloth. 280 pages. Price, $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 121 Brosewar. 


Anderseon’s EXistories and Hist’1 Beaders. 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kell ‘’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hintchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. IL. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


T PIR £ , A Complete History of Britain 
s andthe British People. Beau- 
ifu ly illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pe een yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its papagragne of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—J/our. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 
BRaub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
































NOW READY: 


1000 EXERCISES IN PHYSICS, 


BY AUTHOR OF 
**Elements of Physics,” “Introduction to Phys- 
ical Science,” ** Physical Technics,” &c. 
Send for circulars. Address 
ALFRED P. GAGE, 


(P. O. Box 1654,) Boston, Mass 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


a *s Geographies Venable’s Arithmetics, 
dolmes’ Beaters, 4 | Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 


A WANTED in every Town to sell 








WOMAN’S HAND BOOK. 
Just et... uick Sales. Big Pay at 


Home. Circulars free. . EAT, Puab., New York. 


00 00 A MONTE can be 
575.22 to $250, made working tor ux 


hehe Cane co Rbe basing. aeeee ein Wovusand elie, 
itably em plo also. ‘ew vacancies 5 
BF JOHNSON & OO., 2000 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


/ KE. B, TREAT’S Catalogue of 
> BA Ss books. Shots at Sundry 















Targets, by Talmage 
$200" Quick sales. Hig 
pay. Also, Mother, 
Home & Heaven 
400 best authors E- it 


bv T. L. Cuyler. 6. 
oh) ise, om sold. 3900 
Curiosities of Bible $2. By Mail. E.B. TREAT,N.Y. 


by New England Puab., Ce. 





.‘* EDUCATION. 


Each 





represent the lining of the * promoters ” pocket-books. 
equal chance with any of the rest; a pretty good thing to 


of this advertisement is to point out a literal and mat- 
New York office, which has been for four years on the 
more desirable location, at No 742 Broadway, on the groun 
now have the south east corner of it, opposite Silver Bur 


Agencies. 


“ LET IN on the ground floor” is a common term in this speculative age, when the subscriber to a stock com- 
pany finds it difficult to tell how many of the hundred thousands 


represent actual value, and how many 
[It means that every man who pays in his money has an 
be sure of when you are making an investment Candi- 


dates of the Bulletin Agency may be sure of this metaphorical meaning of the expression, but the special purpose 
N HE terof-fact meaning. For we have changed our 


second floor of No. 16 Astor Place, to a much 
d floor. The store is that of the Baker & Taylor Co., and 
dett,& Co. Wetook this place partly because our busi- 


ness has grown enough to warrant the best location t» be had and partly because we wanted more room. Besides 
our Agency business, we shall keep in stock here a complete line of the School Bulletin Pub. GROUND FLOOR 

lications, and can fill or. ers at short notice, even for large quantities of any of our books. e 
Come in and look these books over—there are more than 300 different volumes—and make yourself quite at 
home. Remember there are no stairs, for we are on the ground floor. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Syracuse, N.Y., and 742 Broadway, New Vork City. 











Teachers Co-Operative 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Association “cuicaco. 


Seeks Teachers who 











ON SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September there will be many vacancies that must 


be filled on “ short notice.” 
let us hear from you. Address 


School and College Bureau, 


The “rush” has already begun. 
and telegrams, asking us to nominate candidates for given vacancies. 


We daily receive letters 
If not yet located 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 





TH 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul. 


PRECEPTRESS WANTED 


For Southern Industrial Institute, over thirty, who has thorough knowledge of Physical Culture, with the 
experience and executive ability to take charge of dormatory with 300 students. 
Work begins about Jan. ist. Teachers wanted for all grades of work. 

E BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremonti St., Boston. 


Salary, $200 and home. 





to $1500. Also many positions for specialists 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


rintendencies, $850 tu $2500: 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
ormal Schools, $500 to $200; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 
Every day brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L. B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


A two weeks’ record 
¢ of vacancies: 26 Su- 





New England Bureau of Education. 





Dear Mr. Orcutt: — Last evening 


Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 


elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 


one thousand dollars ($1000). 


your courteous and efficient aid in thi 
Yours truly, 
Lynn, Mass., August 26'h, 1890. 


primary school. 
around like so many automatons 
with her work. 


In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 


s very important matter. 
O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt: — 1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 
Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
We think we shall be greatly pleased 
She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 


tact with the results of poor work ; but I think she will easily overcome this 
temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 
With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 


Very truly, 
WesstTer, Mass., Sept. 8, 1&90. 


the year. Now is the time to register for 


Apply to 


Joun S. Goutp, Sec’y. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 


the many vacancies not yet filled. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston, 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency | 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sense, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 

and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agencv 
Introduces to colleges, Aselatants Yo a age Aw “e 


esses every department of instruction; recom- 
pie yd fitted A to parents. Call en or ad 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertwan and Foreign Teachers Agency, 
“98 Union Square, New Yor 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
28 W. 28d St., New York. 84 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


rior teachers for schools. colleges, 
netics "Recommends schools to parents. 








A CARD. 


The undersigned having purchased the well known 
UNIon TEACHERS’ AGENCY of New York City, has 
transferred it to Neos. 52 and 54 LaFayeue 
Place (next to the Astor Library), and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advantages of this well- 
established and rellable Agency. 

Mr W. D. KERR, who has been so long identified 
with the Agency, bas also transferred his publishing 
business to the same location. 

N. B.— This Agency has no connection whatever 
with any other educational Agency or Bureau. 

mM, M. HARRINGTON, 


Late Supt. of Bridgeport (Ct.) City Schools. 





1 FOR BEGISTBRATION. 

NO PRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 

Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 

P. V. HUWSSOON (late R. E. AVERY), 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 

2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


National Teachers Buréal, 


100 BrBLe Hovss, 
4th Ave, & 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools. Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


eeeeeeeeeene 








BUBEAU OF EDUCATION. 
7. | ye 2 Somerset St.. Boston. 





WANTED, 


first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
ale character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is 4 member of the Baptist church. Such 
a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 





able position, by 4 lying immediately to 
TRA ORCUTT, Isanager, 
Hi N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Street, 





3 Semerset St., Boston. 


Agents Want 


MUSIC PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS. 


hy, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leatieis, ‘amphiets, and Books, in any 


te to 
—— a, se. GILSON, | 
PRINTER AND Boo 
eaieaad 15 and 17 Stanh Stree 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BARNES’S SERIES. 


Barnes's Primary History of the United States. By T. F. Don- 
NELLY. For Intermediate Classes. Fully illustrated. A fitting 
introduction to Barnes’ Historical Series. 60 cents. 

Barnes’s Brief History of the United States. Revised to the 
present Administration. The page has been enlarged and reset in 
larger and clearer type, and the work is embellished with many new 
cuts and maps. $1.00. 


ECLECTIC SERIES. 


Eclectic Primary History of the United States. By Epwarp 
S. Ettis. A book for younger classes, or those who have not the 
time to devote to a more complete history. 50 cents. 

New Eclectic History of the United States. By M. E. THAL- 
HEIMER. A revised, enlarged, and improved edition of the “ Eclectic 
History of the United States.” Fully illustrated with engravings, 
colored plates, etc, $1.00. 


NILES’S SCHOOL HISTORY. 


Niles’s School History of the United States. By SANFORD 
Nites. A comprehensive book, attractively written and illustrated. 
Adapted for use in Grammar Grades. 75 cents. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS WILL BE MAILED, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
COMPLETE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. 


‘American History for Schools. 


EGGLESTON’S SERIES. 


EDWARD 
Egeleston’s First Book in American History. By 
Tcoiaston. With Special Reference to the Lives and Deeds of 
Great Americans. Beautifully illustrated. A history for beginners 
on a new plan, 60 cents. atts i 
Eegleston’s History of the United States an eople. By 
Towan Sect aeten. For the Use of Schools. Fully iliustrated 
with engravings, maps, and colored plates. $1.05. 


QUACKENBOS SERIES. i e 
uackenbos’s Elementary History of the United States. Re- 

° vised and corrected by A. D. QuACKENBOS, A. M., M.D. Fully 
illustrated with maps and engravings. 60 cents. ; 
Quackenbos’s School History of the United States. From the 
Earliest Discoveries to the Present Time. Illustrated. $1.00. 


SWINTON’S SERIES. 
Swinton's First Lessons in our Country's History. Admirably 
adapted for use either as a text-book for beginners or as a supple- 
mentary reader. 48 cents. 
Swinton’s Condensed History of the United States. Revised 
edition. Illustrated with colored maps, portraitt, etc. 9o cents. 


CHICAGO. 





Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
Choice New Text-books and Helps for 
nearly every branch of School 
and College Work. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address 


MUSIC COURSE. 
COURSE IN READING. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 


COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Young Folks’ Labrary. 
MacCoun’s Historical Publications. 
Welsh’s Grammars. 
Stowell’s Physiology. 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc . 














FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. |PHYFE'S WORKS ON PRONUNCIATION. 


A series of Chronological Tables presenting, inj I.—Seven Thousand Words Often Mispro-| sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
guide to correct pronunciation. | 16mo volume, 215 pages; cloth. $1.25. Copies sent 


parallel columns, a record of the more noteworthy| moumced. A 


Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 


EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock 
every one is sure to be suited. Please select 
in time your “ autumnal music books.” 
Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. (365 cents, $3.60 
doz.) Emerson & Moore. 
TEMPERANCE BALLYING SONGS, (4; 
cents, $3.60 doz.) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERBSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1.00 
$9.00 doz.) 
EMERBSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (50. 
$5.00 doz.) 
The Grand Army will like 
WAB SONGS, (50 cts., $4.50 doz.) 
Boys, old and young, witil like 
COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs, (50 cents.) Near 
200,000 sold. 
School Teachers cannot help liking the three 
get 30c., 40¢., 50c 
SONG MANUAL, | 69°59 g4 go dz, | Emerson. 
Piano Teachers will like, much, as the best 
companion to any Inst Book. 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX. 
ERCISES. (§2.50.) 
Gospel Singers wit like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40c., $4.20doz) Emerson. 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


“THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,” 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 
Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 
Can only be found in his New Song Books : 


WINNOWED SONGS. 225, B2s°%:, 835, pe7,10°. 
THE MALE CHORUS, P*is*,0cic"* 


THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 East 9th St., N. York. 81 Randoiph St., Chicago. 


THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


PRZTERITA; or, The Autobigra- 
phy of John Ruskin. From new plates. 
With two Portraits of the Author, an early and 
a later one, and Portraits of his Aunts. Extra 
cloth, gilt head, 18mo, 3 vols, $3.00 














events in the history of the world from the ear- tion, 1émo, cloth, 75 cents. 


i i 890. C6 i .P. , 
a ay pt <> . , . ag Ad G.I “* This little volume is the most complete we have 

utpam & Lynds PM. Jones, 6 Lables are 80/ seen, and deserves immediate recognition as a valu- 
arranged that the readers can see at a glance who! able assistant to all, whether cultured or desiring to 
were the contemporary rulers, and what was | Use cultivated and refined language. It should be on 


aS , | 
going in in the different realme’ of the world at| ‘very Worary table, and frequent reference to it will 
any given date, not only as to political changee, 
but in the progress of society. The earlier | 11.—How Should I Pronounce, or, the Art of 


Tables, prepared by the late G. P. Putnam, have Correct Pronunciation. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 


been continued to date, on the same general | ][[.—The School Pronouncer. Based on Web- 
plan, by Lynds E. Jones. Square 8vo. $2.50.| ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 16mo pp. 366, ¢l., 1 25 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, New York and Londen. 


WE SPEAK BOLDLY ! 
Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 
is the Best School Ink. 
Barnes’ Steel Pens 
are the Best School Pens. 


Number One especially. 





























If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.,... 175 Broadway, New York. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 


The Kindergarten Training Class established by Mrs. Quincy A. § y i 

6 Marlborough Street, Reston, will be reopened on amie ‘oth wee eee. ceee, 
THREE DIFFERENT COURSES WILL BE GIVEN: 

1, A full course in Froebel’s Philosophy and in} 2 A course of lectures on the same subjects to 
the Kindergarten Gifts, Occupations, Songs, and| mothers and women interested in the = of 
Games, fitting students to take charge of a Kinder. | young children. 
garten. | 3. Weekly talks to nurses. [eow 

The last two courses are free of charge. Apply to Miss BRiGGs, 6 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manifold Cyclopedia 








A Library of Universal Knowledge wd Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language in one ; 32 volumes ; over 25,000 pages ; nearly 7,000 illustrations : 
$32.00, easy monthly payments. Specimen pages free. ~ Agents Wanted 

NE ORE: 


Books, sent free. New issues weekly. Prices 
lowest ever known. Mention this paper. 


96 pages, Popular, 
Catalogue Standard and Holiday A ] 


wy : 
393 Pearl Street. 
en OHIOAGO: 
242 Wabash Ave. 
ATLANTA: 


71 Whitehall st 





Read announcement, “ Essentials of Geography,” page 178. 


By W.H. PHYFE. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. Popular Edi-| post free for examiation, with a view to introduc- 


tion in school or college, for 75 cents. 
A. (. ABMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. With 14 Plates, $1.50 ; without 
Plates, $1.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


58 East !Oth St., New York. 
(Two doors west of Broadway.) 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 

This work presents the ‘‘ New Education’’ in its 

po ye and most practical form, while it carefully 

avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 

mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 

in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 

This work describes in a simple and concise form 

the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 

ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus spe- 














% She he’ ql i ~ cially adapted to students and teachers. 
i Cr 
ESE ae ~ Philosophy of Arithmetic 


570 pages. $2.00 
“Every school library should have a copy of it. 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pensable.”— National Jour. of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and dis- 
tinguished author. who was for many years Principal 
of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 


Special for introduction and to teachers for 


SEND for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ = ~ Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed wp- 


HELPS,” including ilst of Blackboard Stencils. 
No stamp mocsseary Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK, 





NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


DR. ARNOLD DODEL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing In the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, '89) 


“ If we consider the PRANG CoURSE as a whole and compare it with co rovided for 
wy Drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its erent supentoctty enanet, ay t is in fact 
a step In practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.”’ 











Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work of 
Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Drawing 
Prang’s Complete Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 





7 Park §treet, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





SCHOOL 


All the American Educational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, | 


BOOKS. 


Our general School Book Catalogue, with 
, t hic 
code, mailed on application etimates on Libeery Eis 7 meatal 
SEND TRIAL ORDER TO 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR GO.., Publishers ant Bookselers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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